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DEVOTED TO UNITARIAN CHRISTIANITY, SOUND MORALS, LITERATURE 

— “LIBERTY, HOLINESS, LOVE.” 
‘a , . . . nImMpNps Pp mh ‘ Q ,] T 
SK. L. AND G. E. E, EDITORS PRO TEM. BOSTON, SATURDAY, JULY 

—_—_—— — Tm i true; how were they intended to be understood? |same truth, what signal and beautiful results, sing through all eternity ; that each soul must 

CORRESPON DENCE. | They must have some meaning—whatis it? Do | cluster about the name of William Penn! Say | necessarily be an individual, ad have its appro- 

Banwar, N. J. July 10, 1844. they men that you may do the opposite of what | you a State cannot be founded, protected, and | priate employment for thought and affecuon. 

. > _| have been brought | they assert? That cannot be. When our | made to prosper, without arms? Look at his | As Doddridge walked home, his mind brooded 

Messrs. Epirors, her | Lord says, * Love and bless your enemies,’ he | State, rising in the midst of six Indian nations, | over these ideas, and took little cognizance of 

up a Presbyterian phy sactnet, yne: 8. Sa eannot mean, * Hate and injure them.’ When | who were waging war upon all surrounding outward matiers, In this state he laid his head 

of that church, streng in faith ; was in eveTy |}, Jays down that broad precept, Which has in- | States, yet continuing undisturbed for more than | upon the pillow, and fell asleep. He dreamed 

‘ha word a pious woman. Since her! yolved so much discussion, ‘ Resist not evil,’ |seventy years, with not even a militia for Its de- | that he wasdying. He saw his weeping friends 

sense of the wor : s ; whatever qualifications it may require, #t eannot | fence! ‘The Pennsylvanians’—says the histo- | round his bedstead, and wanted to speak to them 

death she 1s frequently spoken of as enjoying meen that you may offer violent resistance to lrian, ‘became armed, though without arms; | but could not. Presently there came a night- 

the presence of God, &c. My father was a evil’ that you may pursue, and persecute, and |they were strong, though without strength ; | mare sensation. His soul was about to leave 


good man in every thing he did; his works 
proved this. He was never known to turn oft 


the 
Lil 


naked or the hangry, and was truly a pure 


man, for in his office of magistrate, for thirty 
veurs, he was never known to issue a process 


without first seeing both parties, in order that 


an amicable 


litigation might be prevent d, by 


settlement: in a word, he possessed moral prin- 


ciple. He attended church regularly ; did his 
part toward its support; read his Bible daily, 
and believed that Jesus Christ was the savior of 
mankind. 
Notwithstanding all this, our minister told him 
he lacked faith ; 
him nothing 
This 


trouble to him. as he would often remark to ine, 


He was not a member of the church. 


that all he had done availed 


confused him, and was a source of 


that he could not comprehend what faith was, 
his belief was tound- 
faith, 


as defined 


ed upon eviden¢ 


by our minister 
his 


‘e, and here rested 


which our minister said amounts to nothing ; 


svidence of a thing, it was belief, 
He died, not in the 
trusting In 


But of his 


is some uncertainty expressed 





for if we had « 





’ sharefnre not faith 


of death, but perfectly calm ; 
what he had done, and in his belief. 


ite there 


future st 
Where shall > nlace 

here shail we place 
a, as defined by the Presbvter 3 
as defined 


And must 


faith, 
stian Register. Is faith belief? 
have faith —_ 


ve evidence in order to 


shrist was sent 


a lis- 


his example 


on 
ive sinners, and if I follow 
for me to do, will 1 be 
works 


save me, 


} 
i 


1 faithfu 
If a 


or must 
man comes 


lieve him from a sense 


’ 
_— *? a , , 
wr Christ's sake, or on account of his merits 


These questions answered, will confer a favor 


yon one who, as far as he understands, isa 
Unitarian, and a 


Register. 


subscriber to the Christian 


me of our correspondents, who have 
wer to the above communica- 


at aol 


and solve the difficulties of our friend at 





\dvens 
K ] Pe s ety it ts 
June 30th, 1844. 


LL. Past { First Congre- 


ess to the dis- 
Hall says, ‘1 had no 
, 
racompiete 
ment on the difhcult quest of ‘self defence’ 
resent a view of 
If the 


of peace and war. 


imitted and still the practicability de- 
to others to reconcile the 


Iwo opiii- 


am content to 


I assert the principle, and 
pel.’ This isa just statement 
et of the Address, and the fol- 
the foree and direet- 
which which this object is accom- 


Savior spake with auth ty 
He ga 


~-ome 


ive positive at 
precepts forvia 
tu lorgive 


t Ss lnose Who curse atte re us No one 


of these 
t and 


isStot i evil, and require us 


letter and spirit of this religion 


and for } 
It is not 
And all that 
whole spirit of 
violence, are 


itically for Peace rr one nat 


duty. 


ace, 

tas simply 

ined. 
The 


er, revenge, retaliation, 


K- 
O} 


eo direct, so comprehen- 
not prohibit 

any words 
‘Love your 
you. Resist 
il for evil to 
forgiven. 
all 


it if it does 

1 Lito conceive of 

Phe language is this. 
( } ° Bless the i that curse 
ror re ler evil 
any ive, a ve shall b 
ral ce. Av Te 7 iva selve If 
my hunger, teed | 
good.’ 

Such are the 
re] How are they reg ied ! 
bound by them, or t 
receive and observe them according 
pain import, or may We construe and apply 
as the age of the world, the es ol 
conduct of an 

the 


aside 
ene- 


with 


imion. 


are we not! Ought we to 


their 


pre 
enemy, the condition 
immediate interests 
What the 
has geucrally been, is known to 
ol or three 

of 


Vv. oF 
seem to require? 


all. Wrath the exception the two 
: of the Christian era, every 
ity, and the great maicrity of Chris- 
s of every name and place, have virtually de- 
be null and void. Itis 
they have them 
They have done what 
and the 


could to annul them. "The people 
‘ ¥, the intelligent and the ignorant, the pro- 


1 the pious, those who have professed to 


tow Christ as decidedly as those 


age 


> precepts to 
ugh to sav, that made 


1 to circumstances. 


who have 
higher leader than Cesar. have said 
‘clions, and often in plain words, that 
‘s are not binding. They have set 
‘irect opposition to the ternper 
Gospel. That says—* Love 
y say, ‘Hate your enemies’ : 


’ 


i 
and letter of the 


your enemies the, 


or love them in the 
bg the sense ouly, which is consis- 
tent With lujury a; dds 


thanity says—! Resist yoy evil 
* Resist unto death.’ 
—‘ If your enemy h Inger 
tans nave cried—* starve | 


stroying them. Chris- 
. ; Christians say— 
iristianity has enjoined | 

feed ( 


iim,’ 
* Be gentle, showing al| mee] 
: = “sie 
many have implied— Be armed vivilant 
- . . Iviiar s - 
sitive to the slightest affront, resolurcs. nial 
every Injury, as individuals and nati, - 
Here are two faets, which no one ean que 
tion. And that they have CO-eXisted side 
ic : . er « iF } } . re 
sice for so long a time, that even now 
Mot readily se , j 
not readily see their inconsistency and \ 
Er A A is one of the deep Mysteries of 
I «} "lor « . ; j , 
1 nan character and life. Does itadmit of any 
expianatiy a } , j 
» 9 Ce relieves the strong and paintul 
-Ontras hat re *hristi j 
f V hat reasons have Christians given 
Or Can any pive, for allow): an : 
struct ial, “lowing such a loose con- 
Strucuon or direct contradic 
our religion 2 


Chris- 
Itis w ritten— 


him’ 


8S unto al . 
unto all men; 


side by 
Men do 


itler jn- 


‘lon to a portion of 


Que reason given, and pe 
ton, is that such precepts \ 
be understood literally. 


rhaps the most com- 


Suppose this to be 


vere not intended to | 


despoil, and i irde ?.. those who do you evil. 
Restrict or enlarge any precept as you will, you 
cannot by anv construction, by any thing short 
of actual violation, draw or justify the inference, 
that you may carry Vivlence, stratagem, carnage 
and death, into the towns and habitations of 
men. Yetthis is war: Call it offensive or de- 
fensive, this is war; and if these precepts pro- 
hibit this, they prohibit war, 

But we have heard only a negative explana- 
These precepts are not to be taken liter- 
ally, it is said. We ask, again, how are they 
to be taken? The answers are various. 

We are told, they only mean that we must 
not begin aggression. ‘That ts singular, tor the 
direct word is, that We must not refurn aggres- 
This is their very point, and their only 


tion. 


sion, 
point. They suppose evil to be otlered, and 
they forbid us to resist it. They place before 


you an enemy, and they command you (to do 
him good. ‘They prohibit retaliation, revenge, 
and every act that would resemble them, every 
disposition that prompts them. * See that none’ 
—neiher rulers nor people, individuals or na- 
tions, in the present or any age of the 
world, those whe are favored or those who are 
oppressed—‘ see that none render evil for evil 
unto any man,’ 


those 


This opens the great question as to offensive 
and defensive war. 1 know the difficulties of 
We have all feltthem. Butour 
pertains the Gospel. 
of Christ! Does he ever suf- 


fer his servants to fight. 


that question. 
single inquiry 
What is the law 


now to 


Doeshe make or in- 


timate any distinction between offensive and de- 
tensive fighting? Can the distinetion, in point 
of tact, be defined and sustained? No. There 
are no wars that do not partake of both charac- 
ters. All people say, that their own wars are 
defensive. 1tis a singular and instructive fact, 


iat Napoleon is said by his biographer to have 





ntly and soleinnly declared, that he never 


Hit 
an offensive war! In any ease, the evils 


r belong to one kind, as much as the other. 
And tt Is these evils, t 


that make war uochristian 


and unlawful. Christianity forbids war, with- 
out qualificauon. It forbids evil for evil. It 
commands us to do good to those who wrong us 
Chis is undeniable. Itis there, on the page ot 
the glowing record, from the lips of t e livi r 
Master. If you say, it cannot be always obey- 


ed, | answer, wherever it cannot be « ved, it 
beed pot ve. And | do not know that we have 
any farther license. ‘The rule must be obeyed 
wherever itean be. If it were only violated 
where it cannot be observed, there would be 
litle evil. If there were no offensive war, 
there would be no defensive. And more than 
this, it would be fo ind, aud so far as tried it has 
been found, that in proportion, not to prompt 
resistance, but to meekness and forbearance, 


It 
ruwn into @ maxim, that the best security 
be prepared for war. 

just the contrary. ‘There are remarkable facts 
in the history ef the world, which directly cou- 
tradict the maxim. And the time must come— 
much it—when that 


evil has been and always will be withheld. 
h is v 


for peace, is to I believe 


faith to hasten 
maxim shall read—the best security for peace is 
t 


Wili do 


confidence in God and 


conhdence man, prov- 
ed by obedience to all God's commands, and 
kindness and forgiveness in all int ourse wih 
hah. 

Have there been no hit ral trialsof our Lord's 
doctrine’ Have there been no successful ex 
periments? Look at his primitive disciples. 
Chey who hved nearest him, were lhkely to 
know what he intende ud, and sure IV that was un 
age of the world not favorable to pacific prinei- 
ples. Yet these principles were observed, and 


to the lett es Ves, and to the de ith. ‘I he fir st 


Christians resisted unto blood; but it was the 
resistance of unyielding faith, ana the blood of 
the unconquered martyr. ‘They would die, but 
they would not fight. And which is the true 


javsS down its 
ple, or that 


aud jJoud ap- 


courage and heroism, that which 
life in the despised cause of princ 
which rushes with heated passion 
pause 
glory’ Marcellus was a Roman 
He became a Christian: and believing that war 
was no longer permitted to him, he threw down 

\ 


centurion. 


his belt at the head of the legion, declaring that 
he could serve no longer Hie was commitied 
to prison. He still insisted, ‘it is not lawful 


for a Christian to bear aris for any earthly con- 
uf ath-—Maxim- 
tliat d as a soldier. 
‘]ama Christian, and cannot fight’ 
He was threatened ‘fT cannot fight, if 


sideration “i and he was puri 


1) Was summoned to be enr 


said he 


] die.’ 


He was led to execution. Such were the priu- 
Ci} les and practi ot ail the Christians of the 
two first centuries and part of the third. After 
Christianity had spread over almost the whole 
of the known world, Jeitulhan says of a large 
part of the Roman armies, * not a Christian 
could be found amongst them.’ In the third 
century, Christianity began to be corrupted 


Christians began to be 
sed with the cor- 


* * 7 


from 


soldiers, 


Various causes, ana 
‘The numbers 
ruplions of the religion. 
* * In the multitude of sects calling them- 
selves Christian, we see but two who have put 


to the test the Christian principle of peace. 
Ilappily, they are enough to show that these 
principles will abide the test, and to prove what 


we hav e 8A 


ud, 


security. 


that the strictest obedience is also 
the best The listery of the Moravi- 





an the Quakers, both of whom adopted and 
adhere d to the doctrine of entire forbearance in 
all eases, Is full of instruction on this point, 
We ean notice but twe periods of their lustory. 
In Ireland, during the Rebellion of 1798, when 
bigotry, revenge, and the very worst forms of 
War and murder were raging furiously, the 
Friends took the first st p toward the vindiea- 
tion of their principles, by recom: x to all 
their members, that those who had warhke 
weapous of any kind in their hous should 
destroy them. It was at once done; a fact in 
itself evincing some courage. ‘hey then re- 
fused tu sell any article to the m itary, whic h 
could be used directly for purposes of war; not 


a selfish act. ‘Through the whole 
they keptup their religious meetings unharmed, 
though compelled often to seek their way 
through contending soldiers and over the bodies 
of the slain. ‘They were threatened, but offer- 
ing no resistance, the threats were not executed, 
‘They were imprisoned; but nothing being 
proved against them, they were set at liberty. 
‘They sheltered the wounded of both panties ; 
still they escaped. Only one of their number 
was put to death, and he had resorted to arms. 


Commotion, 


|»: 
Not one of their houses was destroyed, and 


when strangers afterwards passed through the 


desolate streets, and saw a house standing alone 


and uninjured, they would say, ‘ That, doubt- 
less, was the house of a Quaker.’ 

See the same triumph of peace over war, in 
the conduet of the same sect, during the settle- 
ment of some parts of our country, and in the 
terrible Indian wars of the Jast century. ‘The 
Friends would neither fight, nor carry arms 
lor protection, nor seek the shelter of garrisons. 
Amid ail the ravages and horrors of barbarian 
Warlare, while every member of every commu- 
nity put their own sought safety in flight or in 
forts, they quietly pursued their occupation in 
| the fields and villages, undefended and unharm- 
| ed. Ouly three of the Society were killed, and 

| they had timidly deserted their principles, and 
by putting th mselves in the attitude of defence, 
| Provoked *egression, What instances of the 


to the triumph of victory orthe death of 





safe, without any of the ordinary means my 
safety. The constable’s staff was the only in- 

strument of authority amongst them, for the | 
greater part of a century, and never during the | 
administration of Penn or that of his proper suc- 
cessors, Was there a quarrel or a war!’ And 

what gave them this unexampled security! 

W hat constituted their strength! ‘The spirit of 
peace, unconquerable itself, conquering all else, | 
converting the ferocity of a savage foe into the 
kindness of a faithful friend. Verily, ‘when a 
man’s ways please the Lord, he maketh even his 
enemies to be at peace with him.’ ° ° 

‘We have said nothing of the evils and hor- 
rors of war. ‘They are not to be ‘numbered, 
still less described. Itis easy to give figures, 
showing the multitude of lives sacrificed to this 
Moloch; but these from their very vastness, 
tnake litthe impression. We are told that 20,- | 
000 men fell on the field at Austerlitz; 50,000 | 
at Dresden ; 40,000 at Waterloo ; and at Boro- 
lina, 80,000. Here in four battles, there were 
slain seven times as many people, as this whole 
city contains. And yet who feels it half as 
much, as when we hear of a single murder in 
our streets, or in Cranston’ We know that 
three conquerors, Caesar, Alexander, and Na- 
poleon, have alone swept off six millions of 
lives: equal to the whole population of the 
United States at the beginning of this century. 
Yet Colt, who killed one man in single combat, 
is considered a worse man, and viewed with 
more horror, than Cesar, Alexander, or Napo- 
leon. If your dwelling or your neighbor's 
takes fire, and a little child or aged parent is 
consumed in the flames, what shuddering it cre- 
ates. But at Moscow, the hospitals, containing 
twelve thousand of the wounded, were purpose- 
ly burnt up, with all the and many 
read of this with no emotion, except wonder at 
the sublimity of the scene, or the daring of the 
mighty incendiary and assassin. 

But the lives lost, are, | had almost said, the 
least of the evils of war. ‘The moral evils far 
exceed all others. We hear of expenses, and 

‘ 





Inmates 5 


they affect some minds more than vices. Then 
| hem be known. It is indeed something, 
when we consider how sordid men are, and 
what ealls there are for money, and complaints 


of these calls: it is something that so short and 
limited a war as our last with England added 
$ 120,000,000 to our public debt; and that the 
war which grew out of the French revelution, 
cost Great Britain eleven hundred milllons of 
It is something that the stand- 
ing force of France may be estimated at nearly 
four hundred thousand men ; involving not only 
the vast cost of their support, but their utter 
loss, to say the least, for any other purpose.— 
It is sad, ‘in any view, that such a nation as 
England should have passed more than five 
hundred years in war, the Norman con- 
quest. Itis very sad, that all expenditures to- 
gether, for all good objects, bear no proportion 
to the one for war! And then see the kind of 
calculation, on which vw aris waged. Suppose ; 
a case, not far from a fact. France owes us 
5,000,000. She refuses or delays to pay. We 
proclaim war against her. We spend in that 
or twenuly 


pounds sterling. 


since 


war, though it last but a year, ten 
times the amount due to us, and lose the debt 
side: for war cancels all prior obligations.— 


loss They 


ws ‘ 
This is a simple table of gain and 
ist Wd Nad * 
who think it all balanced by a thing called ‘na- 


tional honor,’ attendant on possible victory, at 
t ( tot many lives, are poor specu: itors, if 
nowiung wors 


sickens at the thought of esti- 
: ” 

mating, in this way, the evils of war. Mult- 

| tine, and busu ess 


' S 
iOss ot 


money, men, 
sical and menial sulfer- 


the 
os chested ol ' 
tenh-igid, inake the phy 


ing, on the field, in the prison, the hospital, and 
a 


the home, as preat as you can imagine it—for 
imagination can never compass t—there 1s that 
remaining, and separate, aud certain, which 
surpasses all the rest by precisely the difference 


between 


I 
the temporal and the eternal. The 
moral evi! is the unmeasured and immeasurable 
War From its beginning to 


its end, it is crime; 


is crime. 
a violation of Christianity, 
an outrage upon humanity, War is corruption. 
It introduces, feeds, makes familiar-and almost 
ecessary, every form of vice. And the mon- 
peculiarity is, that crime and corruption 


strous 


are not only attendant upou war, but are legal- 
ized by it. It sanetions them. It requires 
them. It tells you they are not wrong, but 
right; duty, valor, patriotism, glory. It tells 


you that you may and must butcher your broth- 
er. It tells you that those acts which at all 
other times are prohibited and punished, under 
vane of rapine, fraud, perfidy, 
tnurder, here bear different names and an oppo- 
site moral character. It allows hatred, malig- 
nity, rapaeity, hypocricy, and uses them all for 

sdirect ends. Itemploys the arts and scien- 
the resources of nature and ingenuity of 
It blinds the eve, 
scemed 


the robbery, 


ces. 
nan, for man’s destruction. 
and deadens the conscience to all that 
evil. It tempts us to admire what we ought tu 
abhor, and puts that first in glory which should 
be first in enormity. Cicero, in his day, said— 
‘War, pestilence, and famine, have been the 
great scourges of maukind. The two Jatter are 
always mentioned with borror; while the for- 
mer is so blazoned with the trophies of heroism 
and valorous exploits, that few are found who 
object to its principle.”’ 

And this is not all, nor the worst. The 
spirit of war penetrates the Church, and Jays 
its iron and bloody hand on the altar and the 
priest. Not to desecrate or murder merely— 
that were comparatively Jight—but to convert 
them to its own purpose, to make them speak 
for it, and willingly work for it. The Christian 
church has never forbidden war. Its Lord for- 
bade it, but his church has sanctioned it, and 


| waged it, and prayed for it, and borne its reek- 


ing trophies as offerings to God! 


Greeks and 


| Latins fight at the very door of the holy sepul- 


‘fices their own and their brothers’ blood. 


i toissionary—* Why do you come to us: 


dan is obliged to interfere, to prevent the Chris- 


| he Emperor of China is said to have given as 
(a reason for excluding the Christian religion 
‘from his empire, that, ‘ wherever Christians go, 


| where they do not fight, they countenance It.— 


| 





| tle-field is sought, perhaps prayed for. 
cent ecclesiastical convention condemned danc- 
jing, and at the same time refused to express an 


l soul. 


chre, and cut and destroy each other for adimis- 
sion to perforin mass, tminghog w ith their sacri- 
A 
Turk, at Jerusalem, once said to Wollf, the 

‘ag . To 
bring you peace.’ ‘ Peace,’ replied the Turk, | 
leading him to a window, and pointing to Mount 
Calvary,—‘ there, upon the very spot where | 
your Lord poured out his blood, the Mohamme- 


tians from shedding the blood of each other.’— 


they whiten the soil with human bones.’ And 


Vhey never denounce it. A heretic is excom- 
munieated ; but the duekg t and the warrior are 
cherished. The theatre Is denounced; the bat- 


A re-} 


opinion on slavery , on war, it might have been | 
still more difficult to bring them to an expres- | 
sion.’ 


DR. DODDRIDGE’S DREAM. 

Dr. Doddridge had been spending the evening 
with his friend Dr. Watts. Their conversation 
had been concerning the future existence of the 
Lung and earnestly they pursued the 
theme; and both came to the conclusion, (rath- 
er a remarkable one for theologians of that day 
to arrive at,) that it could not be they were to 


' 


the body ; but how could it get out! More and 
more anxiously rose the query, how could it get 
out’ This uneasy state passed away; and he 
found that his soul Aad Jeft his body. He him- 
self stood beside the bed, looking at his own 
corpse, as if it were an old garment, jaid aside 
as useless. His friends wept round the mortal 
covering, but could not see Aim. 

While he was reflecting upon this, he passed 
out of the room he knew not how; but present- 
ly he found himself floating over London, as if 
pillowed on a cloud borne by gentle breezes.— 
Far below him, the busy multitude were hurry- 
ing hither and thither, he rats and mice scam- 
pering for crumbs. ‘Ah!’ thought the emanci- 
pated spirit, * how worse than foolish appears 
this foolish scramble! For what db they toil, 
and what do they obtain?” 

London passed away beneath him, and he 
found himself floating over green ficlds and 
blooming gardens. ‘ How is it that | am borne 
through the air?’ thought he. He ‘ooked, and 
saw alarge purple wing; and then he knew 
that he was carried by an angel. * Whither are 
we going!” said he. ‘To heaven" was the re- 
ply. Heasked no more questions, but remained 
in delicious quietude, as if they floated ona 
strain of music. At length they paused before 
a white marble temple of exquisite beauty. The 
angel lowered his flight and gently placed him 
on the steps. It thought you were taking me 
to heaven,’ said the spirit. ‘* This is heaven,’ 
repliestheangel. *This! Assuredly this tem- 
ple is of rare beauty, but Tcould imagine just 
such built upon the earth.’ * Nevertheless, 1t is 
heaven,’ replied the angel. 

They entered a room just within the temple. 
A tabie stood in the centre, on which was a 
golden vase, filled with sparkling wine, * Drink 
of this,’ said the angel offering the vase; ‘ tor 
tor all who would know of spiritual things, must 
drink of spiritual wine.’ Scarcely had the ruby 
liquid wet his lips, when the Savior of men stood 
beture him, smiling most ben.gnly The spint 
instantly dropped on his knees and bowed down 
The holy hands of the 
and 


his head before Him, 
Purest were folded over him in 
.— You will see me seldom now ; 
In 


is 


blessing; 
his voice said 
hereafter you will see me more frequently. 
the mean time, observe well the wonders of t/ 
te mple.? 

The seund 
awhile 


ceased. The spirit remained 
When he raised his head, 
the Savior no longer appeared. He turned to 
ask the angel what this could mean: but the 
angel had departed also,—the soul stood alone, 
in its own unveiled presence! *Wiy did the 
Holy One tell me to observe well the wonders of 
this” temple / thought he. He looked slowly 
round, A sudden start of joy and wonder! 
There, painted on the walls, in most marvellous 
beauty, stood the whole of his spiritual life.— 
Every doubt, and every clear perception , every 
conflict and every victory, were there before 
him! and though forgotten for years, he knew 
them at agilance. Even thus had a sunbeam 
pierced the darkest cloud, and thrown a rainbow 
bridge from the finite to the infinite ; thus had 


in silence 


he si ‘pt pe reefully in green valleys, by the side 
of runoing brooks; and such had been his vis- 
ions from the mountain tops. He knew them 


all. ‘Thev had been always painted within the 
chambers of his soul; But now for the first time 
was the veil removed 
To those who think on spiritual things this 
remarkable dream is too deeply and beautifully 
significant ever to be forgotten. 
* We shape ourselves the joy and fear, 
Of which the coming lit 
And Gil our futare atmosphere 


’ 


With saushine or with shade. 


s maae, 


Still shall the soul around it eall 
The shadows which it gathered here, 
the eternal wal!, 


A i, painted on 
The past shall re-ay 


pea 


ROMISH INTOLERANCE. 


Believing, as we do, that the only fair mode 


of conducting « discussion isto lay both sides of 
it before the same readers, we transfer to our 
columns the remarks made by the Editors of the 
Pilot, 


Herald in reply to our recent question, whether 


Boston and the Philadelphia Catholic 


the Roman Church was not of its very essence 
intolerant, and whether it did not encroach on 
the civil and social, and personal liberties of 


man. 


Our readers who are interested in this mat- 


ter which lies at the foundation of the great re- 


ligious controversy of the age, are reterred to 
the next page for some further observations of 
our own. 


HOW THEY DO AT ROME. 

The Unitarian Christian Register, to which 
we made a reply the week before last, comes to 
us this week with no less than five columns of 
calm, but very sophistical special pleading, 
against the political management of the Roman 
States, which it aspires to characterize as found- 
ed in the same priteiples which, it endeavors to 
prove, are the inseparable partners of our reli- 
gion. With the civil arrangements of the Pa- 
pal States, we are unacquainted, and if their 
polities must be a_ part of Catholicism, we are 
not Catholics, for we are entirely uninterested 
in the matter. We do not know whether Cus- 
tom-house officers are authorized to arrest spu- 
rious editions of the Bible, but we Jearn from 
persons who have been in Rome, and from the 
very authority of the Register itself—the Lon- 
don Patriot—that the Scriptures were read at 
the Missionary Meeting lately held in Rome! 
How comes it that this escaped your eye, Mr. 
Register? We also learn that Protestant wor- 
ship is celebrated in Rome—that Protestant 
dignitaries wait on the Pope, dressed in their 
Anglican Canonicals, and, we must be pardon- 
ed, if we say that we cannot believe that Dr. 
Lowell would be excluded from 4 church, mere- 
ly because he wore a frock-coat, or that any 
state regulations unobserved Within the States, 
should be enforced on their frontiers. 

But, we are told, the Pope prevents Bible 
Meetings, and travelling Protestant Missiona- 
ries from disseminating religious instruction, 
which, it 1s said, he has no rightto do. We 
desire to consider this assertion in all its bear- 
ings, and so to dispose of it as to prevent the 
necessity of drawing out this controversy, which 
is capable by mutual candor, of a ready ecclar- 
isement. ‘l'o understand properly, the position 
of the Supreme Pontiff is the great difficulty 
with Protestants in this matter. Their jour- 
nals will not tell them—and their clergy are not 
fairly disposed to explain—-that he had a double 
part to fill—that of Chief Magistrate or Prince, 
and that of Chief Bishop, Pope or Father, in 
the church. Both powers delegated to him— 
one from his people—the other from God. The 
right to rule, says Pope Zachary, in writing to 
the French, twelve centuries ago, ‘ is delegated 
to the Sovereign by the people, and to them he 
is acconntable.’? Kingly power, says the great 
Saint Thomas, is not pura divina but jura hu- 
mana—of human origin. In this light, there- 
fore, is Gregory the sixteenth invested with the 
political headship of the Papal States, and as- 
sisted by a regularly chosen Cabinet ‘ The mis- 
fortunes of Rome,’ writes Gibbon in his Decline 





{and Fall, ‘ forced her apostolic vicar into the 
| business of peace and war ;’ and since the down- 
‘fall of the Empire, this burdet has been be- 
/queathed from one illustrious name to another. 
If, therefore, Protestant Missionaries, true to 
| their education and their belief, preach in his 
‘dominions, that the Pope is an imposter—that 
all power should be taken frou him—they are 
| guilty of treason against established authority, 
‘and deserve punishment. If they are zealous 
they cannot avoid this, if the Sovereign Pontiff 
_ be true to his trust, he must either reprimand, 
prevent, or imprison them according to the 
magnitude of the offence, as ascertained ona 
‘fair trial. 
' preaching sedition, he of course must act simi- 
larly. Protestant Missionaries there, are not 
like Catholic Emigrants in America. They do 
/not wish to form a part of the state—they take 
ho interest in its welfare—they naturally desire 
its downfall ; if honest, they will urge opposi- 
‘tion to its power, and for similar offences we, in 
America, would also be justly liable to similar 
punishments. 
We have not space this week to argue the 
| question with the Register, whether this i3 or 
is not a Protestant country. We may however 
remind him, that Columbus, a Catholic mariner, 
discovered it, under the auspices of a Catholic 
Queen, and that if George Washington spoke 
the trath, the assistance of Lafayette (a Catho- 
lic) gave success to the Revolution. 
right ot discovery has any weight, or if the es- 
tablishment of a constitution has any connexion 
with religion—then all America is entitled to 
any but a Protestant definition. As, however, 
the difference will be ere Jong, notone of terms, 
but of fact, we do not consider this matter de- 
serving of much argument. 
In conclusion, the Register says :—‘ We ask 
him (The Pilot) yet once more with equal plain- 
ness and courtesy,—are Roman Catholics will- 
ing in all cases and everywhere, to allow to 
Protestants the same liberty which they wish 
themselves ’’ ; 
This question is one too wide for even a jour- 
nalist to answer, but we will say what we are 
Sure of—that we never knew a Catholic who 
was not willing so to do. That we hold no 
point of faith which forbids it—that we recog- 
nize no example, and can never adopt a senu- 
ment that denies it. [Boston Pilot July 13th, 
InroLerance.—The Christian Register asks 

‘Is it not of the very essence of the Roman 
Catholic faith, to encroach upon the eivil and 
social and personal liberties of men?’ We un- 
hesitatingly answer: No. Catholic faith is es- 
sentially confined to the revelation of God. It 
the understanding in to 
Christ; it requires man to be subje et to God; 
but itdoes not interfere with civil, social, or 
personal liberties. Its force is moral, directive, 
and conscientious. Itis suited to the freeman 
and the slave ; the civilized and the barbanan ,; 
the noble and the peasant. Itis notallied toany 
fortn of civil government, or system of civil poli- 
ey, but suited to all. and directed to make man 
happy, and give him moral elevation, under ev- 
ery Variety of circumstances. ‘The points which 
the Christian Register refers to as encreachments 
on liberty, chiefly regard doctrinal truth, or ec- 
clesiastical Jegislation. ‘The church is the pil- 
lar and ground of truth, and therefore proposes 
as necessary to be believed all things whose rev- 
She possesses a 


us 


captivates obedience 


elation she has ascertained. 
governing power in the things which appertain 
to salvation, and enjoins certain observances un- 
der penalty of sin, and sometimes of ecclesiasti- 
cal censures. ‘The necessity of belief is no in- 
fringement on the natural liberty of man, since 
it isthe moral obligation of submitting the hu- 
man understanding to the Divine teaching. The 
conscientious duty of obeying laws emanating 
is only the exercise of 2 moral 
Force and penalues 
where the civil 





from the church 
virtue, free in its principle. 
have been used tn certain cases, 
sanction was given tolaws of the 
nected with the interests of society ; but they 
are not of the essence of Catholic faith, or neec- 
essary appendages of Church authority, which 
is essentially a moral power exercising its influ- 
ence over conscience, by supernatural consider- 
pecially by proposing the rewards and 
punishments of a future life. The closing of 
ware-houses and banks on holidays, which our 
contemnporary Inentions, is a voluntary aet of in- 
dividuals influenced by a sense of duty, or of the 


chbureh, Con- 


ations, es] 


public authorities respecting the religious senti- 


ments and usages of the nation; and interferes 





with individual freedom much Jess than the rigid | 


Sabbath observance in this country, which re- 
strains individuals according to a fanciful stand- 
ard of public prejudice. As to frightening ner- 
females into a convent, the Council of 
Trent anathematizes any who may force persons 
to enter convents, and the clergy are wont to 
dissuade, rather than encourage. Our contem- 
porary is convinced from his assiduous study of 
the history of the church, that ‘it is of the very 
essence of Roman Catholicism, to encroach in 
all things.’ The church never tells a man ‘what 
he shall purehase at market for his dinner,’ as 
the Register forbids him to 
eat certain food on some days, on which he may 
eat it, if he chouse to disregard the moral obh- 
gauon. His obedience is perfectly voluntary, 
and his liberty is therefore unimpaired. : 
The restrictions on the introduction of books 
into the Roman States weigh heavily on the 
mind of the Christian Register, whe, althougha 
beheverin Ciristianity. would not easily forego 
the company of the infidel Gibbon in his journey 
to Rome. ‘The prohibition of books may be re- 
garded in a moral point of view, inasmuch as it 
inarks the erroneous or immoral, or dangerous 
character of the books censured, and so far it is 
addressed to the conscience. In most countries 


vous 


supposes, but she 


it extends no farther, and travellers and citizens | 


meet no obstruction in introducing whatever 
books they choose. In the Roman States the 
Pope being Sovereign, gives a civil sanction to 
the ecelesiastical rules, and forbids the introdue- 
‘tion of prohibited books, unless by persons spec- 
ially licensed for that purpose. Other sover- 
jeigns are equally or more watchful against 
buoks, pamphlets, or newspapers of a seditious 
tendency ; the Pope guards against whatever is 
likely to contaminate doctrine or morals. Being 
the highest guardian of faith, he thinks it his 


duty to preserve the patrimony of St. Peter free | 


| from the contagion oferroneous or corrupt books. 
It may not be a matter of surprise that the smal] 
| territory which Providence has attached for so 


many ages to the chief See, should be consid- | 


ered as ground especially consecrated to reli- 
gion, and that-every care should be taken by its 
{ruler to preserve it in the integrity of that faith 
{which from the time of St. Paul was celebrated 
| throughout the whole world. 

There is, however, a principle involved in this 
action of the civil authority, which horrifies our 
cotemporary more than all the Bulls of all the 
Popes—namely, that the truth of the Catholic 
religion is assumed as unquestionable, and that 
it is made the foundation of the social order. As 
, Catholies, we are no’ obliged to shew the equity 
of this polity, even in regard to a nation wholly 
Catholic. We distinguish in the Pontiff his 
spiritual office from his temporal principality, 
and in holding the faith which at the head of the 
Catholic episcopate he teaches, we do not bind 
ourselves to approve of the civil polity which he 
adopts in the government of his dominions. It 
is not necessary for us to call for a reformation 
in his temporal administration in order to entitle 
us to the benefits of the Constitution under 
which we live. We bear cheerfully all the bur- 
dens of citizens: we are entitled to share their 
privileges. We ask them not as Catholies, but 
as citizens. As Catholics, however, our claims 
are not to be disregarded. ‘lhe charter of Ma- 
ryland, giving to all professors of Christianity 
equal civil rights, was the work of Catholics. 
If the Roman polity be not equally expansive, 
[this cannot militate against our claims, as breth- 





To all, therefore, who goto Rome | 


If the: 


ren in faith of those who first proclaimed and 
acted on this generous principle on this continent. 
In France, Belgium, Austria, and generally all 
| Catholic countries, wherever there is a body of 
Protestants, even but a small minority, they en- 
Joy civil privileges equally asthe immense Cath- 
jolie majority, so that the fears of the Register, 
lest becoming numerous, we deprive our fellow- 
citizens of their rights, are proved to be ground- 
less by the examples of our Maryland forefath- 
ers, and of our brethren at the present day. Our 
contemporary may call this Jesuztism, since a 
Jesuit devised the charter of Maryland. [Cath- 
olie Herald. 


TRINIPTARIAN DIFFICULTIES. 

If an author writes a hundred pages upon the 
Trinity, and four lines upon the Unity, which 
idea is likely to be most strongly impressed 
upon the reader's mind! In instructing the 
common people, they best understand our mean- 
ing by conveying it to them in sensible images. 
Tell them of three persons, and they will rea- 
dily understand you. ‘Tell them you are speak- 
ing of three persons who have but one essence, 
and they do not know what you mean: forthey 
understand what person means, but not what 
essence means. ‘Tell them, that by person you 
do not mean what is commonly incant, but only 
a distinet mode of subsistence, they cannot un- 
derstand what you mean by mode of subsist- 
ence; still they can give a meaning to the word 
person, and when you speak of three persons, 
will find no difficulty in attaching the ordinary 
ideas to the expression; more particularly when, 
in expounding the doctrine, you yourself may 
be constantly using the word in the same sense 
in which they do. Now in addition to all this, 
tel] them that one person is gone up to sit at the 
right hand of another person, they will find no 
difficulty in understanding this in their way.— 
Tell them that by right hand you do not mean 
a member of the body, for that God is without 
body, parts, or passions, that you mean only 
that the person is invested with great power, 
they may possibly arrive at some true idea of 
What you mean, sull retaining the idea of two 
persons, though not forming to themselves any 
conception of their relative situation in regard to 
place. ‘Tell them that one persun intercedes 
with the other person, they will immediately 
think of one person speaking to the other per- 
son, or addressing him by some signs or sym- 
bols. ‘Tell them that this person is a mediator 
between you and God, that he prays to God, 
that he pleads his own merits to God, and un- 
dertakes to communicate your prayers 10 God, 
the idea of two separate existences becomes 
then tolerably clear, more particularly if you 
should give no further interpretation of what is 
meant by intercessor or mediator.—You would 
think it very wrong for a person to presume, 


that in al] this you were teaching a duality, or 
(if you add your explanation of the personality 
of the Holy Ghost,) a triumvirate of Gods ; for 
you maintain that although God be three per 

sons, vet he is only one in essence. True; but 
a poor man does not know what essence means. 

Tell him that by person you mean, as you have 
said, only a distinct mode of subsistence, he will 
answer that you are talking metaphysics. If, to 
avoid metaphysics, you say nothing upon the 

subject, then the idea uppermost in his mind 
will be, that of three Gods planning, covenant- 
ing, counselling, agreeing, co-operating, and so 
forth, with each other, upon the subject of his 
salvation. Believe me, then, that the case is 
not one of centroversy, or of argument fur the 
ju so teaching an ordinary mind, the 
question is not merely what your ideas are, but 
what are the ideas which your pupil cannot help 
affixing to your words. You may reply, it is 
not your fault if your instructicns are misunder- 
The question is not here whose fau!t it 
is, but whether it be the fact. I] am not speak- 
ing so much of the doctrine itself, as of the ef- 
fect which such a mode of teaching it produces, 

according to the known laws of the human mind. 

For while the doctrine professedly maintains 

that God is one, the idea produced in the mind 

of the disciple is that of three separate Gods. 

ludeed, what terins are there which can be used 

to signify three separate beings, which have not 
been used in explaining the Tripersonality ! 

The Father, Son, and Holy Ghost have been 

called three separate persons, without the slight- 
est notice to the ordinary reader that the term 
person is use in any peculiar sense; they are 
jcalled three intelligent agents, three distinct 
subsistences ; alsv individuals, parties, separate 
existences, nay, as separate and distinet as 
Peter, James, and Jolin; the Son is declared to 
be generated of the Father, and to partake of 
the same Divine Nature just as any other Son is 
begotten of his father, and partakes of the same 
human nature. All three are said to plan, con- 
cur, agree, and conspire together; one is said 
to be appeased ; another, to pacify ; another, 
to convey and ayply the tidings of pacification , 
they are said to be one, aS a unanimous society 
is one; they have all separate offices, in many 
cases separate properties, and receive separate 
worship. Yet all this we are told isa system 
of ‘T'ritheisin; now, even if it were not, how 
are the generality of uneducated persons to help 
mistaking itas such! Is the danger avoided by 
telling them to say with their lips, and * yet 
there are not three Gods but one God? Does 
an evil not exist, because we tell the person not 
to acknowledge it, and he obeys the injunction ? 
Is a malady the Jess dangerous, because the 
physician declares he was not concerned in pro- 
ducing it, and forbids the patient to confess its 
existence ; although all the time it may be con- 
suming the vitals of his system! Besides, if I 
give two meanings te a word, and if, perhaps, 
for every time | use the word in one sense, | 
use It, and hear it used, a thousand times in 
another, which of the two senses, ceteris paribus, 
will the occurrence of the word be most likely 
to suggest? Wil] not the law of association as 
it is called, incline me to assign to the word its 
most frequent meaning; more particularly 
where this meaning is clear, and the other ob- 
scure ; fora clear idea produces a stronger ef- 
fect upon the mind, than one that is obscure and 
indistinct? If this be the case, what sort of re- 
flections are those which are suggested by a 
survey of the mode of teaching adopted in the 
;Christian world? 


schools. 


stood. 


SELF-SACRIFICE, OR THE CHANCELLOR'S 
CHAPLAIN, 

In this simple, but touching narrative, the 
author has recorded some of the difficulties 
_and trials which beset a poor curate, in the dis- 
|charge of his ministerial duties. Few people, 
we suspect, have any adequate idea of the pri- 
vations and annoyances which a large propor- 
tion of the * working clergy,’ as they are called, 
have toendure. They are accustomed to look 
| upon a curate’s life as one particularly free from 
care and anxiety, and to think it desirable, chief- 

ly on account of its supposed immunity from 

| the troubles which distract those who are engag- 
ed in secular pursuits. ‘There are, doubtless, 
|some, who by their easy and self-indulgent lives, 
lend a color to this imputation ; but still, the 
‘difficulty of the priestly office, when duly ful- 
filed, cannot be overrated ; nor is there any sit- 
| uation in lite, in which the passive virtues, such 
|as meekness, charity, and forbearance, are more 
‘severely tried. These, however, are qualities 
{upon which the world sets little value, and 
which it commonly misinterprets. Success or 
failure, in whatever calling, it makes the sole 
test of merit; to be resigned to poverty and 
misfortune, it esteems the mark of an abject and 
contracted mind. 

‘ Haud facile emergunt, quoram virtutibus obstat 

‘Res angusta domi,’ 
said the Roman satirist, or as Johnson still more 
concisely words it— 


} 





‘Slow rises worth, by poverty depressed ;’ 
| but what are we to think, when worth does not 
‘rise,’ asit is termed, atall? ‘Think 1—why, 
that it is no¢ worth,’ says the world, ‘ otherwise 
jit would have risen at some time or other.’— 
| Our author, however, thinks differently, as the 
|moral of his tale is intended to show; nay, 
| (what will astonish some people) he considers 
/it may be a duty for clergymen, in some cases, 
absolutely to refuse preferment, when offered. 
| As a specimen of one of those minor annoyan- 
| ces to which a curate is exposed in a fashiona- 
ble city, we quote the following extract, which 
will, probably, suggest to many of our readers 
instances of a similar character :— 

‘Cecil remarks, if I mistake not, that ‘ Lon- 
don is very peculiar as a ministerial walk. Al- 
most all a minister can do, is by the pulpit and 
the pen. His hearers are so occupied in the 

| world, that if he visit them, every minute, per- 
| haps, brings in some interruption.’ 

Its force vividly occurred to me during the 

period | was curate to one who occupied a 
prominent position among the pulpit orators of 
the day—the celebrated Barry Seckforde. Glo- 
rious was the intellect with which Ged had gift- 
ed him, and Joftv were the purpeses to which it 
| was directed. Young, ardent, and impassion- 
ed; glowing with noble impulses and benevo- 
lent aspirations ; of a temper rarely ruffled and 
‘easily appeased ; unwearied in acts of mercy ; 
‘and holding that charity, so truly Scriptural, 
which led him ever to place the most indulgent 
construction on the acts and opinions of others : 
who could have foreseen that so bright a mete- 
or would be so suddenly and sadly quenched ? 

His sermons were extraordinary ; not for 

| novelties in doctrine—for them he carefully es- 
chewed—but for their effect upon his auditory. 
Trick and artifice and vehemence he repudiated. 
Heheld them to be beneath the notice of a 
|Christian herald. His addresses were highly 
finished, but simple exnbitions, under different 
aspects, of the wondrous doctrine of the atone- 
ment. ‘They were neither exciting nor startling, 
but subduing. It often struck me he had stud- 
ied well the admirable injunction of Bishop Fel- 
ton to his clergy . * Steep your sermons in your 
| hearts before you preach them.’ 

It was during the meridian of his powers, 
and at the zenith of his fame, when his chapel 
was crowded with the opulent and the influen- 
tial, and the struggle to hear him two-fold,— 
first to procure a seat, and next to retain it— 
that our professional intercourse commenced.— 
Mine was thought an enviable appointment; 
and many and vociferous were the congratula- 
tions that reached me. 
| * How fortunate you may consider yourself to 
be connected with a man of such mark and em- 
inence,’ cried one. 

* How advantageous to vou professionally, to 
labor in conjunction with such a gifted being,’ 
remarked another. 

‘So universally popular,’ added a third. 

‘And certain of reaching, eventually, the bish- 

'op’s bench,’ concluded, with emphasis, a fourth. 
And then there arose a fresh chorus of felici- 


tations on my ‘truly eligible engagement.’— 


But I speedily found reason to question wheth- 
er grounds for congratulation really existed ; 
and, ere long, arrived at the conclusion that a 


position more fraught with annoyance than that 


of curate to a highly popular preacher could 
with difficulty be found. Owing sometimes to 
indisposition, and sometimes to engagements 
elsewhere, and sowetimes to his preparations 
for the pulpit being immature and incomplete— 
no one, by the way, was more jealous of his 
own fame, or Jess disposed to peril it by any 
crude or jejune production—I had frequently, 
}upon hasty notice, to occupy his place. 

The array of blank faces which greeted me 
on such oceasions was formidable. Some as- 
stimed an expression of downright anger, and 
all appeared more or less disconcerted ; while, 
jas for myself, never did subeltern occupy more 
unwillingly the post of leader. 

Nor was it Jooks only that warned me of my 
hearers’ dissatisfaction. Too ofien, for my own 
comfort, was it embodied in words. More than 


,onee I was stung by the remark, as 1 approach- 
fed or quitted the pulpit— 


‘Oh, what a terrible disappointment! That 
is not Mr. Seckforde, but his curate.” Or— 

‘What! have lcome from one end of Lon- 
don to the other only to hear that man? Infa- 
mous '’ ; 

Sometimes a portley and evidently incensed 
daine would observe—* Well, Mr. Gooch! 
you're satisfied, I hope! 5s 6d., sir; 5s. 6d. for 
hackney coach hire; and we've come in for the 
journeyman after all!’ 

Or the chaperone of a palpably mortified 
group would exclaim—‘ What can that man 
mean by so deceiving us! It’s a dead take in. 
W ho would walk four miles to hear him preach !’ 

These rebuffs disconcerted me grievously. I 
did not then see that they were incident to my 
position, and ought to have been welcomed by a 
submissive spirit. My feelings were chafed ; 
and under their irritating influence, 1, one morn- 

ing, detailed to an aged minister my grievances, 
and avowed my determination to escape them 
by a dissolution of my engagement. 

‘In my Jast curacy,’ said I, peevishly, ‘ my 
life was embittered by the decided preference 
/shown me over my rector, to whom my distnis- 
sal became at length indispensable. Here lam 
‘equally uneasy ; bat my discomfort arises from 
| an opposite sourcee—the boundiess popularity of 
-mny superior. Never was there a clergyman so 
| peculiarly unfortunate.’ 

‘The old pastor heard me without interrup- 
jtion; and, as I wound up the catalogue of my 
sorrows, handed to me, with a smile, a volume 
of Quesnel, and pointed to the passage :— 

‘Tne sacred ministry is nota state of idle- 
iness or of pleasure, but a holy warfare, in 
| which there are always toils and fatigues to be 
j}endured. Whoever is not resolved courageous- 
ly to maintain the interests of Christ, and to la- 
| ber continually to enlarge his kingdom, is not 
| fit for this warfare.’ ; 
I Jeft him, silenced, humiliated, and repentant. 


| a: 
. 
| THE CONQUERER AND MISSIONARY. 
| Amid the mass of trash flooding the commu- 
nity, it is cheering to meet such a work as the 
| instructive little volume, ‘* The Early Saxons.” 
W ho, not dead to human sensibility, on perusing 
this extract, would not give his homage to good- 
| ness, rather than to wealth or power, however 
splendidly exhibited for mere selfish purposes ! 
fs They both, Augustine and Cesar, went 
|from the same city. Jn visiting Britain, they 
| both went among an unknown people ; a people 
who had done them neither good nor harm, @ 
| people with whose manners, character and laws 
| they were unacquainted. ‘Thus far their expe- 
ditions to Britain may be said to be alike. But 
here they divide ; the conqueror and the Christ- 








ian. Cwesar’s was a mighty expedition, cover- 
ing the sea with ships, and gtinering “ 
. ‘hou- 


weapons and ensigns of armed legions. ) 
sands of warriors waited on his command, with 
instruments of blood, to carry death among those 
peaceful strangers ; those dwellers on a distant 
island, who had never injured the Romans, noe 
interfered with the affairs of the great aptisnes 
the earth. The Roman legions wont, armeeg 
this people, because they were 4 ~e Fo 
weak people, but it was not to bless the ny 
or defend the weak. It was to slay every one 
r soil and graves ol 
who stood up to defend the eT re Ee 
the Britons ; to carry their sons into Slavery 
ore L 
‘ Pict on the other hand, went defence- 
~ lone. With no power to in- 
less, and almost 310m 
re he put his jife in the hands of those to 
ca se etoile Not one heart was filled with 
be ne dwelling with sorrow ; no son 
terror; noto “ ‘ “ 
was carried into captivity; no needy family wer 
deprived of their bread or their home, because 
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this stranger from Rome had come among them. | 
The message he brought was ‘* Glory to God, 
peace on earth, good will to men.” He came | 
to enlighten their minds, and to reform cart 
lives ; to make the life of every one in the land | 
more worthy and more valuable, to make every | 
peaceful neighborhood more peacetul, to raise | 
the degraded and undo the heavy burdens of the 
oppressed. For Augustine, no earthly reward | 
was reserved to stpport him in the privations of | 
his course. He was not, like Cesar, preparing | 
for a triumph at Reme. He was not paving his 
way to wider conquestard dominion. His hope | 
was that of doing good. His ambition was to | 
rescue the heathen from the thraldom of sin.— 
With Ceear, the conquest of Britain was one | 
step in ‘his march to the dominion of the civilized | 
world. His throne was founded in blood. The 
desolation of provinces and nations marked his | 
whole course. The fate of Britain was no more 
sa@d than the fate of Gaul, with its numerous | 
tribes and nations. These all were desolated 
and sacrificed to secure the conquerer’s triumph. | 
Sach is the cost of gratifying one uoholy pas- 
sion. If left to itself it will find no bounds, but 
would desolate the wide earth to gain its ob- 
ject. 
But let us look at the consequences of what | 
was done by these twe men, the conquerer and 
the Christian. ‘The storm of war had passed 
away,and the wailing of the nations slain by the 
Roman sword had ceased; and that mighty 
power itself, reared by crime, has crumbled to 
fragments and lies in ruins. It arrayed uself 
against justice and the eternal Providence that 
rules the wertd, and it eould not last. 

But, behold the noiseless work of the Christ- 
ian miasienary. He sows the seed of God's 
truth deep in the hearts of a people and dies.— 
Ages pass on; and while the Roman power is 
crumbhng, this new power rises higher and 
spreads wider, from age to age. It enlightened 
the dark savage mind; it stopped the thirst for 
blood ; it calmed the ferocity of the warrior; it 
delivered the slave from bondage, and raised 
him to enjoy the freedom of aman, and the priv- 
ileges of a Christan. It has raised a band of 
uneivilized and fervcious robbers to be the no- 
blest and best nation on earth. Nor are its tr- 
umphs yetcomplete. The religion of Christ is 
now working wide and deep, more so than ever 
before, in the hearts of that same people, and so | 
will it continue to do, till the whole alienated 
world is brought back to God.’’ 


( 
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ROMISH INTOLERANCE. 
We have placed upon the preceding page of 
this day’s paper, extracts from the two principal 
Roman Catholic organs in this country, In an-, 
swer to our previous queries addressed to their 
editors. As our readers will perceive on their} 
perusal, but a slight approach to any satisfacto- 
ry answer to our questions is made, and only in 
one point of view dees any further discussion 
promise good. The great 


question at issue, 


one which we have labored courteously, but 


plainly to lay before the supporters of the Ro-; 
mish system—is to us paramount to all other 
considerations in the great controversy of liberty 
of conscience. This question has been con- 
founded We | 


therefore ask the question once more, premising ; 


with other and lesser matters. 


that all our dread of Romanism arises from its | 
power to make the weak and the ambitious yie ld 
to its claims, and perform its service in encroach- 
ing all the liberties of men 


g 
likewise, that in all its vast and complicated 


system, it seems to us to owe its life, not to the 


upon premiusing 


inspiration of God, but to the pride and igno- 
rance of man. We ask it there is not a princi- 
ple in the Roman system of faith, which com- 
pels it to extend the ramifications of its control 
into those concerns of man which God has left 
free to individual choice and agency! Can the 
Roman Church avoid being a tyrannical and 

a persecuting instrument, W herever it has power 

identified with, or independent of the State ’—} 
Does it not embrace a mass of extra Scriptural 

conditions of doctrine and discipline, which, on 

the plea of their necessity for salvauon, it con- 

trives to make as binding upon the consciences 

and lives of its disciples, as any plain precept 

contained in the New Testameni! Doves it not 
confound, under the pretence of a Divine sanc- 
tion, the laws of God, and the appointments of 
man? Does it not indefinitely multiply the 
conditions of a Christian life, of a Christian 
character, and of Christian discipleship? Can 
a hundredth part of its policy, its discipline, its 
instructions, its methods be sustained by the au- 
thority of a single letter of the Scriptures ’— 
The Confessional, for instance, where is its wit- 
ness in the New Testament; where does the 
Savior require that his di-ciples should, at least, 
once ia a year, reveal to a priest all their bosom 
conflicts, all their transgressions—comprehend- 
ing the tender rovings of a virgin’s heart, the 
secret sins which stand only in the light of 
God's countenance; and where is the authority 
given to the priest to appoint the measure of 
penance for the sin’? And the nunnery 


the Savior in his last prayer for his disciples, : 


t00 ; 


besought of God, not that their virtue might be | 
preserved by a removal from the temptations | 
and cares of life, but that, left amid all its con- 
fliets, they might be kept free from its sins.— 
But a nunnery absolutely reverses this principle 
The Roman Church ‘ 
claims the authority to erect private prisons all 
over its territories, and to immure in its walls 
these whose hearts would never spontaneously 


of holy recommendation. 


jead them thither, but who are wrought upon 

by ghestly counsels. True, our brother of the. 
Herald tells us that the Council of Trent for- 

bids any thing like force in this persuasion.— | 
But what poor comfort is there in this soft pro- | 
hibition? Whe does not know that the Cath- ' 
olic priests, if they would go and plainly teach | 
to the nuns that Christian excellence lies in the 

faithful discharge of al] the duties of the open 

world, would empty the nunneries at once '— | 
What then must they teach to keep them filled? 
No spontaneous and no truly Christian prompt- | 
ing in the heart of a young girl, would lead her | 
to a convent, 


Occasionally some unfortunate 
creature,destitute of all personal comeliness, dis- 
figured by the small pox, or disappointed in love, 
might seek such a refuge; but these maimed, 
unsound and ugly disciples the Roman Church 
is a8 loth to receive for converts as was the Jew- 
ish law to admit them for sacrifices. Now we. 
maintain that no one could bring about the ne- | 
cessary persuasion in the heart of an innocent, ! 
a hopeful ard a tolerably comely girl, without | 
going beyond and against the simple instructions | 
of the New Testament. Whence comes that| 
extra-Scriptural authority’? Jt is from the 
Charch, which has a thousand other extra- 
Scriptural and non-Scriptural and contra-Scrip- 


tural doctrines, usages, implements and methods 
at its service, and by force of its own innate na- 
ture, tendency and necessity, must use them, to 
pervade all the relations of life. 
say too, of the appointment of days of Fasting. 
Where is the New Testament authority for de- 
nying the use of meat on Friday? Where in 
the religion which discountenances and looks 


So we may 








far above all such petty formularies, can we find 
all the rigmarole of Fastings and Saints’ days; 
of the ‘Order of the Sacred Heart of Jesus,’ 
‘Oblate Brothers,’ and an immense amount of 
what appears to us the most nauseating and ba- 
byish trumpery t 


is not trae. No one is left free when, by even 
the gentlest insinuations, to say nothing of di- 
rect exhortations, the salvation of the soul is 
made to depend in the least, upon such observ- 
ances. When, in a susceptible heart, the senti- 
ment ot reliance upon priestly dictation has been 
excited, and certain things have been proposed 
as of holy efficacy, it is vain to say that perfect 
freedom of action is left. It is et best the free- 
dom which a timid person feels in a grave yard 
at night, surrounded by open tombs—a freedom 
to shiver with horror—to scream in agony, or 
All this kind 
of influence, of whose measure and power Prot- 
estants know very little, the Roman Church 


to attempt to fly on sinking limbs. 


wields, and with it it encumbers und controls, | 


and outrages the private liberties of its own dis- 
ciples, and of those who are not its disciples, 
wherever it has the sway. This charge we 
brought against the Roman Church, in the shape 
of a question proposed to two of its newspapers. 
While we are still open to light on this subject, 
we frankly aver that it will take a great deal to 
clear the Roman Church to our minds of this 
charge. We are cheerful approvers of all its 
excellent works and of its true saints. There 
are many things in its history for which we give 
it reverence and honor. It has a thousand fold 
more humanity io it than there is in Calvinism : 
its early missionaries to this country stand high- 
er in our regards than do our own fathers.— 
‘There are many redeeming influences which at- 





To be sure we are told that | estant England. , 
perfect freedom is left in these matters. This are very ready to join any Dissenting boty © 


els Bill. The only difficulty in the way of our 
receiving this instance as good for the purpose 
for which it is adduced, is, that it comes from 
| the disciple of a persecuted, not of a dominant 
/sect, not in Papal Rome, but in soi-disant Prot- 
The Romanists in England 





| petitioning for liberty, and have been so ever 
“since the Restoration of Charles I]. When the 
| great contest was won, they would ask the li- 
jon’s share. Mr. Shiel is an eloquent man ; it 
lisa pity that he could not go and address some 
of his good sense to the Pope. It is a pity that 
'Mr. Shiel was not in Madeira lately to save 
from murderous treatment the poor woman who 
‘said that after the bread of the Sacrament had 
been consecrated, it seemed still to be bread, 
and not the real body of Jesus Christ. 
The editor of the Catholic Herald devotes the 
whole of his reply to the great point, which the | 
Pilot refers to only in its second paragraph. It 
| wiil be seen that both of the editors give a neg- 
quesuion— Whether | 





‘ative answer to our leading 
it is not of the very essence of the Roman faith | 


| to encroach upon the eivil, and social, and per- 
sonal liberties of men? ‘The editors say ‘ no,’ 
and then by urging that plea, which is the very 
root of all Papal iniquity, they admit that Ro- 
manism does so encroach, and they justify the 
encroachment. And what is the pleat Why, 
that the Pope is also a Sovereign! That is, | 
his civil power enables him to act out his whole 
“tyrannical and usurping purpose. When in old 


/times, ecclesiastics tore heretics upon the rack, 
| 


and hung weights to their bodies, and tortured 
‘them with hot pincers, and poured melted lead 
' down their throats, and burnt them at the stake, 
'the plea was, the Church does not do this; oh 


no, she is too holy to do any work of blood ; | 


tend and cheer its otherwise saddening history. | she only tries the heretics, and proves them to 
Wher its priests had frightened the dying no-| be heretics, and then, and then, and thea—oh | 


bles into making large bequests of land to the | then—she delivers them over to the secular 


Church, and the Chureh had thus gained the 
possession of more than half the territory of 
Christian Europe, to the impoverishment of the 
people, then the Church did dole out loaves of 
bread through its refectory windows, to crowds 


of paupers. When the lazy vagabonds, who 


ought to have worked upon the roads and fields, | 


crowded into monasteries, the Church did em- 


ploy some of them in copying manuscripts.— 
The church has not done unmingled or unre- 
deemed evil—but it still hugs its vices of ambi- 


tion and tyranny. 

There are some things in the extracts on our 
first page, which, though they scarcely need a 
The Pilot calls 


our remarks * Sophistical special pleading,” that 


reply, very well admit of it 


is to say, the editor had no other way of meet- 
ing our arguments but by giving them a bad 
name. We should have been better pleased, 
and much better satisfied, had he indicated any 
thing that deserved the charge. The editor | 
seems to be very heavy of comprehension, in 

his real or affected ignorance of what he cal!s 

‘ the civil arrangements of the Roman States.’ 
We hope he will now understand us when we 
say distinetly that their ‘ civil arrangements’ are 
their religious arrangements—that their religious 
poliey requires, allows and enforces a most ty- 
rannical interference with all the private con- 
cerns of the citizens, oppressive enactments and 
requisitions, outrages upon conscience and civil 
liberty. We say further that it does not appear 
to us honest in the editor to profess an ignorance 
that the civil, and social, and political arrange- 
inents of the Roman States, are all made by the 
priests, and cor trolled by the priests, and are all 
dictated, from the weightiest matters down to 
the veriest jot and tittle, by the religion of the 
Roman Church. The editor is still unwilling to 
believe that, to use his own words, ‘ Custom- 
house officers are authorized to arrest spurious 
editions of the Bible.” We might stop to mar- 
vel at the modesty of such a description of our 
Enghsh Bibles by one who professes to believe 
in a version, every page of which shows Inteu- 
tivnal and violent perversion of the original for 
purposes of deception, but we will content our- 
selves with again asserting that the custom 
house officers have instructions from the eccle- 
siastical authorities to search the trunks of trav- 
ellers on all the frontiers, and at the Douane, 
within the walls of Rome, for all forbidden 
books, and for the good old English version of 
the Bible among the rest, and to take them 
away—a piece of impudent etfrontery which 
once, on occasion, we were more disposed to 
repel with a blow of the fist, than any other 
act of insolence we ever witnessed. But we 
reflected that the drunken vagabond who ful- 
filled the order, was the poor, ignorant victim of 
a system which is grossly iniquitous. These 
custom-house officers however, as_ travellers 
well know, own a mightier master than the 
Pope, and that is, their cupidity; they will 
take fees—and a good round sum will even buy 
an Englishman the right to read his own Bible 
in the city of the Holy Apostle St. Peter—a 
city, by the way, which that Apostle, in all 
probability, never saw. We presume that in 
this way the copy of the Bible read at the Mis- 
sionary meeting was introduced, as we know 
that other copies have been. ‘ Protestant dig- 
nitaries wait on the Pope, dressed in their an- 
glican Canonicals.’ So they do: and the more 
they are rigged up in such petticoat attire, the 
better does it please the Pope. And Protes- 
tants, too, who are not dignitaries, and who 
wear no petticoats, may see him, provided they 
will borrow from the theatre, or purchase, a 
pair of small clothes, and hire a dress carriage, 
and afterwards meet the exactions of the Pope’s 
servants, who wait upon those who have been 
presented to him at their lodgings, and request 
a fee. Weare sorry that our friend of the Pi- 
lot should be troubled with a doubt whether, as 
we affirmed, Rev. Dr. Lowell was turned away 
from the Papal Chapel, because he had oy a 
The Rev. Dr. still lives, and the 
editor can easily resolve his doubts. 
of what we have seen. 


frock coat. 


The second paragraph from the Pilot might 


‘livers them over to the secular arm. 


We speak | 


arm: she heaps foul curses on their heads, and 
imprecates woe on every joint, and muscle, and 
nerve, and dooms them to an everlasting fire, 
but she never harms them: she leaves that to 
the civil power; hke a tender mother, she de- 
The two 
Romanist editors wish to comfort us by telling 
us that in the ease of the Pope, this transfer of 


a doomed heretic is unnecessary, because he 1s 


Sovereign, as well as Pope; the civil and ec- 
We 


are aware of the fact, but are far from finding 


clesiastical power are identical with him. 


the comfort in it which the kind editors pro- 


pose. 
Catholic Herald 


‘Catholic faith is essentially confined to the 


The editor of the says— 


revelation of God." He well knows that in his | 
own mind he includes under that condition many | 
things which are not known to be revealed of 
God, by their being contained in the New Tes 

tament, but are supposed to form a part of that 

revelation because claiming traditional author- | 
ity, or being enjoined by some presumed vicege- 

rent of God on earth. The Editor afterwards 
says that ‘the Church possesses a governing 
power in the things which appertain to salva- 
tion.’ He ought to have added in honesty, that 


the Church likewise claims to decide what 
things do appertain to salvation; and then he 
told the We hope 
that our readers will carefully read and study 


He 


is not so ingenious as to be able to hide the very 


would have whole truth. 


the remarks of this ingenious writer. 
outrage inherent in the essence of Romanisin, 
which we have endeavored, and with his help, | 
The Church, where- 


so successfully to expose. 


ever it has had power, has run riot in usurpations 
upon the consciences and liberties of men, and 
the very nature of its usurpations enables it to 
win and strengthen the power necessary to en- 
force them. ‘She enjoins certain observances 
under penalty of sin, and sometimes of ecclesi- 
astical censures,’ and these observances are 
such as the Savior never enjoined, such as one 
individual or generation has no right to require 
of another and such as are more than questiona- 
ble as to their tendency to promote piety and 
righteousness. ‘The penalty and censures too 
it is not given to man to appoint or inflict, and 
when they are allowed to a feather’s amount, 
any measure of vivlence and atrocity may be 
justified, and has been justified by the same 
Church. * Force and penalties have been used 
in certain cases, where the civil sanction was 
And the Church 


seeks to win civil power that her iron hand may 


given to laws of the Chareh.’ 


wield that foree, and just in proportion to the 
measure of her power is her use of that force, | 
which is neither holy persuasion, nor kindly ap- 
peal, nor gentle counsel, but severe, cruel and 
tyrannical demand, oppression and compulsion. 
The training, through which a seminary pupil, 
ora nunin the convent, or a disciple at the 
confessional passes, is all designed and intended 
to implant an implicit reverence for all that the 
Church enjoins. The young student, treated 
with great affection by his teachers, is confined 
to one view of every subject, indeed to one sin- 
gle subject of study, and as far as can be effect- | 
ed, to one subject and one method of thought. | 
He is taught to look, as it were, through a key 
hole, in one direction, turning to neither side, to | 
repress every instinctive prompting of his mind 
fora larger view, to regard every wanderirg | 
thought asa sin, and the kind teacher who | 
reads his breast at the confessional, has, we | 
were about to say, @ greater power over the | 
pupil than has the spirit of God. 
of a nun we do not know, but can well imagine. | 


‘ | 
Che ignorant and credulous who compose all | 


The training | 


but one in every hundred of the disciples of | 


Romanism, are specimens of its power, which | 


we all in this neighborhood have before us. | 


| The presence of Romanist domestics in a family 
|is well known to be with us one of the heaviest 
‘trials of private life. Their earnest persuasion, 
\implanted by the priests, that it is sinful for 
‘them to listen to a prayer in a language which 
they can understand, is matched only by their 
| blind resolution to leave their home duties and 
| flock to the Church where the priest mutters 


} . . ' . * 6 
\something which is wholly uninteltigible to 


well bear the application of a word which the | them, and thus consecrates a glass of wine the 
editor applies to us—its argument we will note | whole of which he proceeds to drink, with his 
immediately. We do not wish to argue with | back turned to his flock. The editor of the 
the editor whether or not this is a Protestant | Boston Pilot in characterising the various sects 
country. Our liberty to write and print is a | in our midst, spoke of ‘the muddy canal reli- 
proof that itis not a part of the Roman Em- gion of the Baptists.’ How effectually might 
pire, and our constitution is our guarantee, ‘the Baptists retort such language ! 

which all the reasoning of the Pilot will not 
help or hinder, that so long as it holds its force, 
Romanism cannot live here in its perfection.— 
Most devoutly do we pray—The Lord deliver 
us and our children from ever seeing it ‘ a Cath- 
olic country.’ The editor of the Pilot subjoins 
to his reply an extract from the speech of Mr. 
Sheil, a Romanist member of the House of 
Commons, in support of the Dissenters’ Chap- 


Yet, we are told, perfect freedom of ‘con- 
science is left to those who are under Romanist 
training. This is a hard saying: we cannot 
receive it. There is no power, there is no 
restraint on this earth, in iron fetters, or stone 
dungeons, which will compare with the power 
of the religious sentiment, or with the restraint 
which one may exercise over another when it is 








perverted. ‘Those abominable deceptions which 


have been lately got up in the Tyrol, in which 
certain women have been made to bleed at five 
wounds, in hands, feet and side, in sympathy 
with the celebration of the mass, find whole vil- 
lages to receive and allow them. This besot- 
ted credulity which some may fondly think the 
world has outgrown, is still a most melancholy 
aspect of human nature. 

Still the Pope is a sovereign say these edi- 
tors. And the more shame for him, for he is 
doubly empowered with the means of doing by 
others as he would be done by. He probably 
regards his clerical character as more than his 
political character, and if so, we have reason to 
expect that in him, the Christian will control 
the magistrate, not that the tyrant over the faith 
will borrow prerogatives and weapons from the 
civilruler. The fact that the Pope is a Sover- 
eign gives him all the more and better the 
means of acting throughout~all his dominions by 
the great rules of Christian equity. The Prot- 
estants of Philadelphia bad just as much right 
to burn a Romanist Church in that city, as the 
Pope had to break up a peaceable Protestant 
Missionary Meeting in Rome. To attempt to 
vindicate his right to put forth such an unwar- 
rantable interference on the ground of his sov- 
ereignty is a poor pretence. ‘To say that the 
meeting consisted of foreigners is only to aggia- 
vate the interference by discourtesy or ingrati- 
tude, for it is to the visits of these foreigners 
that the poor old tottering throne in which the 
Pope sits, awes its continued existence. The 
moment he failed to meet the interest of his 
debt, Austria would pounce upon him ; and who 


Be- 


sides, the Pope has Protestants enough in his 


enables him to pay it, in a great measure ! 


dominions, his own subjects, who would be glad 


to declare themselves if they dared. And while 


his disciples are claiming al] manner of liberties | 


in Protestant countries, he is fulminating his 
anathemas agaiust those who offer the Buble to 
Aad the Catholic Herald has no 


better plea to set up for him than, that as a 


the Italians! 


Sovereign, he only prohibits the introduction of 
obscene and seditious books in his dominions. 
We are willing to pardon the insinuations of the 
ecitor, because we spoke of the use of Gibbon’s 
work ; for he knows very well that we referred 
to its value only as deseribing scenes and locali- 
ules connected with important incidents. One 
other remark, and we have done. The editor 
of the Herald says, that ‘in France, Belgium, 
Austria, &c., Protestants, though but in a mi- 
nority, enjoy civil privileges &c.’ And whom 
have the Protestarts to thank for this hberty! 
Notthe Roman Ciurch by any means, but the 
resistance of their own strong armsto an enemy 
which has gnashed its teeth in rage amid its 
Impotency. France may well have a measure 
of freedom ; the Gallican Church has broken 
from the fetters of the Pope. Belgicm has a 
Protestant King, it would be strange if he were 
not tolerated. In France, in the North of Ger- 
many and the Tyrol, the Cathulics have a 
prayer book in their own tongue; but so have 
not the people of Italy, Spain or Portugal. 
Why not? 
and prove thatthe Church allows any hberty 
which it can restrain. Was the editor ignorant, 
or did he forget that an Austrian law punishes 
with banishment a convert to Protestantism? 
Sull the intolerance of Rome returns upon us, 
and we are not satisfied. 


REV. DR. FROTHINGHAM’S ADDRESS BE- 
FORE THE ALUMNI OF THE CAMBRIDGE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 

We promised last week a report of this inter- 
esting address, and we shall proceed to redeem 
the pledge, trusting that the injustice we may 
inadvertently do the author in the attempt, may 
be remedied by the publication of the entire ad- 
dress, cither in a pamphlet by itself, or in one 
of our religious journals. 

After an apprepriate allusion to the serious 
and tender associations that gathered around the 
and the 


which he undertook a service which the inexor- 


oceasion, unaffected reluctance with 
able kindness of his brethren had called him to 
perform, Dr. Frothingham said that with some 
misgiving he had chosen for his subject, the 
posture of our religious times, and asked the 
attention of his auditors to some observations, not 
very nitely arranged, on some of the experi- 
ments and dangers of our religious day and in 
our He desired that 
none might be startled at the words ‘ our denomi- 


religious denomination 
nation ’ used on this oceasion; for, fhongh aware 
that the institution at which we were nursed, 
liberal in its principles, inviting research and 
imposing no disabilities, numbered among its 
children those who have arrived at different re- 


sult of inquiry, still he felt that on all the great’ 


points that divide Christendom, the Alumni of 
the Cambridge Theological School are agreed. 
They are Protestant, they are Cengregational, 
they are un-Calvinised ; and while much that he 
would have to say would apply in pretty equal 
proportions to all sects, he felt justified in hav- 
ing special reference to our own denomination. 


It was too late to shrink from being classed, and | 


he desired to record his allegiance to the broad 
faith that brought so many under the same Jaw 
of Christian liberty and the tabernacle that God, 
and not man, has ereeted. 


In proceeding to his general subject, he spoke 
first of the religious cravings of many laymen 
of the present times, cravings taking the shape 
of demands upon ministerial labor and some- 
times even of usurpations upon ministerial in- 
dependence. Buthe was disposed to look at 
them only in their better forms. An unusual 
interest in the subject of religion, its doctrines 
and services, had been felt of late years, and a 
variety of new ‘measures adopted or proposed 
to deepen and extend its influence. After the 
great controversy about twenty six years ago 
subsided, our portion of the community fell back 
upon the first and most general principles of 
the Christian belief. Disputed points in theol- 
ogy, doctrinal discussions were foreborne. The 
Christian virtues, and that personal religion 
which is displayed in an upright and useful 
life, and that faith which is ‘ had to oneself in 
the sight of God,’ were the topics must insisted 
upon in the pulpit. This tranquil state of things 
nurtured some of the most truly Christian minds 
he had ever known. But many now are not 
satisfied with it. It is not thought to meet the 
demands of the age, which, is excited, inquisi- 
tive, doctrinal, and has introduced changes 
partly of views and partly of measures into our 
Churches. Three of these are worthy of no- 
tice. There is a call for more movement, for 
more positive knowledge, and for more social al- 
liance and sympathy. Let us do something is 
the cry of some, Jet us do something among 
others and before others, that we may show 


that we are alive toreligious truth. These per- 
sons would stir up a greater enthusiasm in the 
cause of Christ and the soul’s redemption, by 
multiplying religious services and the opportu- 
nities of social conference and sympathy. This 
is an admirable object, and necessary. Though 
the charge of apathy, is often unjustly as well 
as discourteously brought, still no one will deny 
that more enthusiasm is needed. There is a 
great mass of indifference that remains tu be 
But the question is, how is this to 
be done! Shall every one strive for himself to 
be true to the duties that all understand and 
more faithful to the opportunities already enjoy- 
ed? or shall we seek the co operation of others, 
and feel dependent upon numbers and plans 


quickened. 


and new influences? This, though a question 
of methods and not of principles, is a serious 
question, that ought not to be left to vague im- 
pulses, and the force of imitation, but decided 
by a discriminating judgment, on grounds of a 
sober Christian expediency. Let it be remem- 
bered that religion does not consist in fervors 
or devices, and to be merely in motion with- 
out knowing why or in what direction we are 
moving, is not the most promising sign of 
life. 

The demand of others is for more knowledge, 
more information, a better understanding of ob- | 





secure portions of Scripture, and the points upon 
This also is a desira- 
ble object ; but it may be easily overrated, and, 
in our day, is overrated, 


which Christians differ. 


The Christian char- 
acter is not dependent upon this knowledge. It 
is the great, clear, practical truths of the Bible, | 
and not the questions that aze discussed by the 





speculatist, and battled over by the disputer, that | 
We should not 
insist upon knowing too much, or knowing | 


make men wise unto salvation. 


more than wecan know. Thereare things that | 


even the angels desire to look into. We gain | 


eit 
——— 


cial work to do, and yet that special work distrib- 
ted among all the departments of human life and 
the human soul, should in relation to these mat- 
ters, be prudent and wise-sighted, and of that 
temper which the Scriptures declare to be of a 
most excellent price. 

The last tendency of the times, the last form 
of religious activity alluded to by Dr. Frothing- 
hagi as especially prominent, was a zeal for ma- 
king proselytes ; the zeal which takes its stand 
within a sect and aims at a party ascendency— 
a zeal whose object is not to establish general 
Christian motives, but a particular Christian be- 
lief, not to maintain good works, but what it as- 
sumes to be the right creed ; a zeal which mag- 
nifies and multiplies differences, instead of search- 
ing out points of sympathy and contact. This 
position .was forcibly illustrated in a series of 








——__ 


describe the motives of those who united in this 
Society, as in the words of one whose long con- 
nection with the cause enables 
from full information, and the singular purity 
and beauty of whose cheracter can be questioned 
only by those who know him not. 
this communication, w 


him to speak 


I conclude 


dap ith an extract from Gur- 
ley’s Life of Ashmun, (page 110,) marking for 


Italics some passages which especially deserve 
attention. With your permission, | may con- 
tinue the examination of the subject in another 
communication. 





‘The American Colonization Society was 
founded in Washington city, in December, 1816, 
The patriotic and pious from various parts of the 
country, united in its organization. They could 
not close their eyes upon the following facts. 





brilliant and eloquent passages, showing the ex- 
tent and activity with which this spirit pervades 
the whole Christian church, leading every de- 


nomination as it becomes large to sever, as it | 


becomes strong to assail, as it attracts notice to 
strive to increase the number of its adherents. 
In the concluding remarks, the opposite spirit, 
the spirit of peace, union and charity was set 
forth in some just and well-timed observations, 
full of wisdom and truth, urging all to think less 
of their speculative peculiarities, and more of 
Christian righteousness, 


We are aware that to those who heard it, this | 


will seem a meagre and imperfect account of what | 


sure, even though they dissented from some 
things that were said. But we found that the 
limits of our columns this week would not per- 
mit, and our memory would not serve us to be 
more full. Werepeat our hope that the address | 


will be given to the public in a permanent form. | 


1. That the slavery of two millions of colored 
icra in the Southern portion of this Union, 
| was under the exclusive control and legislation 
| Of the slaveholding States—each having the sole 
right of regulating it within its own limits. 

2. That the two hundred thousand colored 
persons scatered throughout the Union, and Je- 
gally free, enjoyed few of the advantages of 
freedom. 





3. That there were powerful causes operating 
| to frustrate all efforts to elevate very considera- 
| bly, men of color in this country, which could 
| hot exist to prevent their elevation in a separate 


} community from the whites. 


; ; 4. That the voluntary separatio A 
they listened to with so much interest and plea- y nn ae eae 


ed from the white race, was in reason and the 
| —" : 

public judgment, so desirable on general puinei- 
| ples of benevolence, that a union of the wise and 


pious from every state and section of the coun- 


| try in support of measures proposed for the good 


of the colored race, yet tending to no such re- 


sult, could not be expecied. 





5. That the success of any measures for the 


Let the Herald answer if it can, | 


nothing by attempting to look into them.— 
Doubtful sentences in Greek or Hebrew will 


not help to initiate the plain hearted believer into | 


the seience of a holy life. 

The want of others, professed to be deeply 
felt, is that of more sympathy and fellowship. 
Their cry is, let the social element be more 
largely cultivated and developed in the Church. 
Now the kindest good will is unquestionably the 


law of the Gospel. To bring men together in- 


tu brotherhood is one of the objects of Christ's | 


mission. 
to be derived from the intercourse of minds 
united ina commen purpose; and wherever there 
is a lack of sympathy and mutual encourage- 
ment, each religious guide should endeavor to 
remedy the deficiency in such manner as he 
shall judge best. Jet care be taken, however, 
not to mistake names for things. Religion is 
social in this, that it inspires benevolent affec- 
But it 
does not follow that the religious sentiment is in 


tions, and prompts to mutual services. 


{ 
| 
| 
| 


{ 


None will deny either the benefits | 


every respect a social one, always accomplishing | 


best its high ends through social methods. In 
the profuundest view we can take of it, i: is a 
personal principle, of a reserved, humble, re- 
tiring nature, net anxious to display itself, ac- 
tuating the solitary heart, desiring to be seen in 
its effects, and to be silently accepted of God. 


This is one of the chief features in the exhibi- | 


tion of the religious character made by our Sa- 
vior, and while his example in this particular is 


not to be pressed, it is far from recommending 


a class of measures that are fast growing into | 


r 
favor. Itis not clear that the ends of social 


worship would be more fully attained by estab- 


\lishing new and intimate relations between fel- 


ilow worshippers. We need not be curious 
when we go to Church to ask who is our neigh- 
bor. 
‘ren of the same race, to worship the same Al- 
mighty Father in the same temple. But what- 
ever be our different judgments or courses upon 
these topics, let us all strive for fresh accessions 
of strength and activity, in that movement, which 


is of the heart upward—in that knowledge 


It is enough that we have come, as breth- 


‘ 


which edifieth, and in that fellowship, which | 


knows no narrow theological limits, but embra- 


ces all whom we are called to love, and have | 


power to serve. 


After presenting the above views, Dr. Froth- 


ingham proceeded to speak of those religious 


tendencies which are dangerous both to the 


cause of truth and peace. 


The first of these | 


might be called the /atitudinarian movement.— | 


{t aims at an independence of outward institn-_ 


tions, and of every thing like authority in reli- | 


gion—every thing derived from the past. Some 
have gone so far in this direction as to reject 
the idea of any thing supernatural in the Chris- 
tian religion, and to fabricate a Christianity apart 
from the Christ of the Bible. 
ing 
small, and that an undertaking which aims to 


It is gratify-| 
to believe, that the number of these is | 


separate what God has joined together, the | 


power of his truth and the revelation of his son, 
nevercan succeed. For the new Platonism which 
attacked the Gospel in the early centuries, to 
pretend to be the Gospel in the 19th, is indeed a 
| Vain pretence. Dr. F. desired it to be observed 
here, that he distinguished between the individ- 
ual and his opinions; the former might be vir- 
tuous and devout, while the latter could not be 
brought within any definition of a Christian be- 
lief that he could construct. 

| ‘The second of these tendencies is one which 
does not set forward but backwerd. It would 
return to deserted ideas and practices. 


It utters 
dogmas long ago rejected, and uses instruments 
and modes of operation that had not only been 
laid aside as inefficacious, but seriously objected 
to as dangerous, and in opposition to the quiet 
‘simplicity of a reasonable faith. It asserts 
principles that have been the foundation of 
, many an abuse, and these abuses may return to 
| be built thereupon. 

| ‘The third tendency is that which falls in with 
the several philanthropic organizations of the 
day and lifts them into paramount importance. 


| This movement is one-sided and often violent. It | 


leaves the oracles of the Lord for the schemes of 
|men, and cuntracts the Gospel with its simple 
| but vast truths, its heavenly temper and wide 
| precepts, into the limits of some particular so- 
| cial project, which for the time being is in the 
ascendant, and consider#4the chief religious in- 
yerests of the race to hang upon its success. 
Dr. Frothingham illustrated this position by al- 
lusion to several of the philanthropic enterprises 
of the day, and concluded by observing that he 
would studiously impress upon his own mind 
and that of others, that there was nothing mean, 
nothing unworthy, in any of the movements he 
had animadverted upon. He disapproved only 
of their excesses as pernicious. ‘They had 
their origin in noble impulses, they had a meas- 
ure of truth at the bottom, and are hallowed by 
whatever of genuine devotion is brought to their 
cause. A minister of the Gospel, who has a spe- 





} 
| 
| 


| 


| 





‘the privileges of freedom. 


COLONIZATION. 
Messrs. Epirors: With very great pleasure 
have I read your favorable remarks upon the re- | 
port of the Massachusetts Colonization Society, 
in the Register of this day. 
those who have witnessed the injustice done by 
public opinion too generally to the enterprise of 
Colonization, to find that there are religious 
journals, possessing independence enough to 
give their advocacy toa nuble cause, not the less 

because it is unpopular. 

And yet allow me to say, that the very arti- 
cle to which I refer affords painful evidence how 
far the efforts and rrotives of the leaders in this 
enterprise are yet from being justly appreciated. 
] refer to the following passage: ‘ We are ig- 
norant of the early history of the Colonization 
Society, and of the character of its immediate 
founders; but even if that be true, which we 
have sometimes heard said,that it originated with 
slave holders, moved by a desire torid the coun- 
try of free colored persons as a means of securi- 
ty and perpetuity to slavery, time has shown that 
it cannot be confined to the narrow and selfish 
limits of its originators.’ 
colonization appreciate that candor which is 
ready to cast a veil over supposed faults in the 
past, and to contemplate only the present char- 
acter of the undertaking,reverence for the saint- 
ed dead forbids them to suffer an erroneous im- 
pression to prevail with regard to the motives 
of thuse with whom the enterprise first origina- 
ted. 
umns for a few remarks on ‘ the early history of 
the Colonization Society, and the character of 
They are offered by 
a native of New England, who while he yields 


Will you then, allow space in your col- 


its immediate founders ?”’ 


to none in ardent desire for the abolition of sla- 
very, sees in the Colonization enterprise one of 
the noblest undertakings ever conceived by right- 
evus men and blessed by a gracious Providence. 

With whom then did the idea of colonizing 
free people of color on the shores of Africa first 
originate’ In England, apparently, with the 
benevolent Dr. Fothergill, of the Society of 
Friends, and the celebrated philanthropist, Gran- 
ville Sharp. ‘The latter of these may be regard- 
ed as the founder of the Colony of Sierra Leone. 
To this colony, the celebrated Paul Cuffee con- 
ducted about forty emigrantsin 1815. ‘The ves- 
sel sailed from Boston, and the expenses of all 
but eight were defrayed by the noble minded 
Paul Cuffee. ‘This remarkable man,’ we are 
told in Judge Wilkeson’s History of Liberia, 
was born at New Bedford, Massachusetts, in 
1759, of an African father and an aboriginal 
mother. His early years were spent in poverty 
and obscurity, but possessing a vigorous mind, 
by industry and perseverance, guided by practi- 
cal good sense, he rose to wealth and respecta- 
bility. He was largely engaged in navigation, 
and in many voyages to foreign countries com- 
manded his own vessel. His desire to raise his 
colured brethien of this country to civil and re- 
ligious liberty in the land of their forefathers, | 
induced him to offer some of the free people of 
color a passage to the western coast of Africa.” | 

A year after the voyage of Cuffee, the Amer- 
ican Colonization Society was established.— 
Among those who had previously taken an in- 
terest in the subject in this country, mention is 
due especially of the venerable Dr. Hopkins, of 
Rhode Island, Dr. William Thornton of Wash- 
ington, and Ferdinando Fairfax of Virginia.— 
The Legislature of Virginia had also, early in 
the present century, requested the attention of 
the General Government to the subject. 

But it is w the Rev. Robert Finley, of New 
Jersey, that the honor of founding the American 
Colonization Society justly belongs. A faithtnl 
clergyman, who united to the duties of that call- 
ing the labors of an instruecter of youth, Dr. 
Finley was led by his interest in the condition of 
the African race, to visit Washington in the year 
1816. The peaceful advocate of philanthropy, 
met a reception among the eminent men of that 
day,as honorable to themselves as to him. The 
Society was founded in December of that year. 
Among the first members were many eminent in 
publie life, the Hon. H. Clay, D. Webster, C. 
F. Mercer,John Randolph, Ferdinando Fairfax, 
Virgil Maxey, F. S. Key, Bushrod Washing- 
ton. Others were clergymen, among whom 
were, Dr. Finley himself, Rev. S. B. Balch, 
James Laurie, Samuel J. Mills, William Meade. 
That some differences of motive and feeling ex- 
isted among such a company, is certainly highly 
probable. The distinguished statesman whose 
name heads the list, succeeded Mr. Madison in 
the presidency of the Society, and still holds 
that office. He has always regarded the enter- 
prise as of importance in its bearing on the ulti- 
mate emancipation of the slaves. It may be 
well doubted whether John Randolph so regard- 
ed it; but he at least saw in it a means of useful- 
ness to thousands whe, though nominally free, 
were here debarred the enjoyment of many of 
But I cannot so well 


It is cheering to | 


on euch union. 


| 
| 

For the Register. | good of this race, must depend in a great degree 
| 


6. That Africa was” inhabited by fifiy to one 
hundred millions of uncivilized and heathen men, 


|and that to render as far as practicable the ele- 


,vation of her exiled children, conducive to the 
\deliverance and salvation of her home popula- 
tion, was required alike by philanthropy and 
‘piety. : 
| In view of these facts, what humanity and be- 
nevolence to the colored race suggested, was 
embodied in the constitution of the American 
Colonization Society. Jt was expected that the 
operations of this Society would unfetter and in- 
vigorate the faculues, improve the vircumstances, 
animate the hopes, aud enlarge the usefulness, 
of the free people of color ; that by awakening 
thought, nullifyeng objections, presenting motives 
convincing to the judgment, and persuasive to the 
humanity of masters, they would encourage eman- 
cipation; that in Africa, their results would be 
' seen, in civilized and Christian communities ; in 
,the substitution of a lawful and beneficial com- 
/merce for the abominable slave trade ; of peace- 
ful agriculture for a predatory warfare ; knowl- 


While the friends cf ©4ge forignorance ; the arts that refine for vices 


that degrade ; and for superstitions, vile, cruel 
and bloodstained, the ennobling worship and 
pure services of the true God. It was believed 
that the fellowship of the North with the South 
in African Colonization, would tend powerfully 
to produce just opinions on the subject of s/avery, 
|and prepare for the removal of the evil without 
endangering the integrity and peace of the 
| Union. It was clear that the principles and 
measures of the Seciety mterfered not with those 
who desired to ameliorate ihe condition of the peo- 
ple of color, bond or free, who might remarn in 
our country; but in fact contributed to produce 
| those kind and considerate sentiments towards 
both, which aleme can admit them to all the 
| privileges, possible to them while here, and de- 
nied a distinct national existence. But the 
founders of the Society saw not‘ by what au- 
thority we could Jimit the Almighty and tie 
down the destiny of the colored people, toa 
condition so low, (or why they should be satis- 
fied with it,) compared with the blessings of na- 
| donality.*’’ S. G. B. 


P * Dr. Beecher. 





For the Register. 
NATURAL THEOSOPHY. NO. V. 

Those Tiftosophists who, while they declined 
the adoption of any one of the schemes, already 
considered, yet drew from them many of the 
principles of their own theory, we have referred 
to the catagory of elertics. Of these the most 
| conspicuous, in ancient times, were Pythagoras, 
| Thales and Plato; in modern times, Liebnitz, 
| Gassendi and De Cartes. 
| Pythagoras, a native of Samos, 550 years be- 
fore Christ, appears to have been at bottom, a 
real and true ‘heist. The same may be said of 
Thales of Miletus, who was, nearly or quite, 
cotemporary with him : and Plato, the Atheni- 
an, about 100 years later. These three super- 
eminent and celebrated men believed in the exis- 
tence of an unoriginated, self existing and intel- 
ligent power, or being. Plato called Him, ‘ To 
Agathon,’ the Good. But together with this 
Supreme, and Almighty Good, or God, they ad- 
mitted another self existing thing, which Thales 
denominated, ‘ to agron.’ 








It consisted of inert, 
powerless, unelemented matter. Out of this 
dead, sluggish, mass, were the elements produc- 
ed ; and of these elaborated elements, the world 
was composed. The elements were four; fire, 
Plato taught that the ele- 
ments were made on geometrical principles. 
Each particle had its own perfect shape. Those 
of fire he called ‘ pyramidal ;’ they had sharp 
points: those of earth, were ‘cubical,’ having 
six}square equal sides : those ofair, ‘ octahedron, 
on eight equal sides : those of water, ‘ icosahe- 
dron,’ twenty equal sides. Earth, being com- 
posed of solid squares, became the heaviest of 
the elements, Water, approaching to the cu- 
bical form, was the next heaviest. On the same 
account, air was lighter than water ; and fire, 
the lightest of all. Of fire and earth the quan- 
tity was much greater than of air and water. 
Hence we represented the two former as being 
the proper materials of which the great teimple 
of Nature is composed ; and the two latter, a8 
being the cement which fastens them together. 

From ‘ To Agathon ;’ God ; there first eman- 
ated a great and glorious Eon, whom he named 
‘The Logos.’ ‘I'o the Logos was communicated 
all the ideas, the intellect of ‘To Agathon,’ to- 
gether with immeasurable power. Hence he be- 
came ‘the Demiurgus,’ the Creator of this world. 
The world, including every part of it, was made 
in imitation of * ideas,’ which had forever existed 
in God. ‘The work of creation consisted in ma- 
terializing these ideas. The eternal te Da 
the archetype ; the thing created materialized, 
became the copy of it. 

Plato taught that che world possesses @ soul. 


air, water, earth. 
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This he erlled ‘Psyche.’ 
cal mundane soul proceeds all the life, all the 
motion, all the power, there is in the world.— 
[he earth, therefore, is an Eon of the second 
grade. Itis the third person in the Platonic 
‘Trinity; To Agathon, being the first, ‘The 
Logos,’ the second, and ‘Psyche’ the third. But 
the Logos was vastly superior to the Psyche ; 
and ‘To Agathon,’ infinitely above the other 
two. The Logos is the Former of men’s and 
animals’ bodies, but it is Psyche who inspires 
them with life, with soul, the power of self-mo- 
And not only the earth but the earth’s 


sphere also has asoul. Each sphere and planet 


tion. 


all their motions. Py- 


has a soul, which causes 
e are fen spheres. Of 


thagoras taught that ther 


these, é ’ 
the earth’s sphere. ‘Then a sphere for each of 


the planets. The lowest he called ‘the antich- 


non,’ which accommodates the moon, ‘The 


sun,’ said he, ‘holds the middle place, the cen- | 


tre of the universe.’ Itis ‘the fiery globe of 
unity.’ 
about him 
‘earth, air and water, do homage to the godlike 
element of fire.’ ‘The sun, moon, and stars are 
inhabited. There are four orders of intelligent 
beings, emanations, at diflerent distances from 
the Infinite Fountain; the gods, demons, heroes, 
and men. The gods inhabit the sun; demons 
have their residence in the moon; heroes live in 
the atmosphere. Men, residing on the earth, re- 


ceive important helps and benefits from ¢he good 


demons, heroes and gods, but endure great 
evils from malignant demons and heroes. The 


gods, all of whom are good, should be honored, 
but not with the same worship as that rendered 


to the Supreme Deity. 


So much for the eclecticism of antiquity. It 
borrowed much from the doctrine of emanation; 
some from dualism; and considerably from the 
embraced by the 


creation-doctrine. It was 


greatest minds in the Gentile world. It has, 
moreover, had its advocates in the most enlight- 
ened parts of modern Christendom. We have 
already mentioned the names of Liebnitz, Gas- 
sendi, and Des Cartes. We can only give a 
brief outline of the extraordinary scheme put 


forth by the latter. 


Des Cartes, a Frenchman of the 17th centu- | 


ry, proved the existence of God by the ‘ argu- | 


mentum a priori.” ‘ [| have,’ said he, ‘an idea 
in my mind of an infinite and perfect Beang.— 
And this idea must have an archetype, or cor- 
responding object. As the ideas, eternally in 
the mind of God, produced their corresponding 
copies in the material creation ; so this idea in 
me of infinity and perfection, must have its 
riginal in God. It is, therefore, proof of the 
And this 


Being must be the cause of all othersubsequent 


actual existence of such a Being. 


He must be the Creator of the world: 
and He must have created it in the most perfect 
manner, agreeably to the most perfect princi- 
ples: He must have done it geometrically.— 
His first creative act, then, was the production 
of an original element. It consisted of an infi- 
nite number of little solid cubes; all of which 
for it! 
was a Cartesian dogma that there could not be 


lay, side by side, and filled up all space 





space without substance to fill it. The next cre- 


ative act of God was, to give a rotary motion to 


these numberless square elements. It was a 


whirl or vortex. And there were just as many 


of these whirls or vortices, as there were celes- 
The of the 


The vortices of 


tial bodies to be createdr vortex 


sun included all the others. 
the primary planets included those of secondary. 
These vortices had their poles and centres, 
where motion was either greater or less, by ge- 
ometrical rules and principles. By means of 
their motion the edges of the original element 
wore off and produced another element, finer 
and more powerful than the original, and con- 
stituted, in its different forms, fire, air, water, 
earth. It in the 
vortices, there being the greatest motion—and 


The 


original element at length became worn down 


was collected centre of the 


thus were the sun and planets formed. 


to roundness, and now constitutes lagh?, the me- 
dium of vision; and retaining its rotary motion, 
it carries the planets round the sun, and the sat- 
ellites round the planets. Thus the heavenly 
revolutions were accounted for, without resort- 
ing, as Pythagoras and Plato did, to the hy- 
pothesis of a mundane soul, by the agency of 
which all the celestial movements were volunta- 
So much for this form of eclec- 
the 
of assumption and romance, contained in the 


ry and animate. 
ticism. Notwithstanding vast amount 
Cartesian doctrine, its author did important ser- 
vice to the cause of science and true philosophy. 
lle broke down the pillars of the old Babel of the 
school men, whose jargon about ‘ substantial 
Species, universal entities, and abstract forms’ 
had become a useless logomachy, words without 
meaning. ‘If Des Cartes failed to build the 
true temple, he, nevertheiess, has the merit of 
having demolished the old and rotten one. If 
he did not furnish a good currency, he stopped 
the circulation of a bad.’ Though he borrowed 
largely from Plato, and somewhat from Aris- 
totle, Democritus and Epieurus, yet much of 
his philosophy was the original product of his 
own powerful mind. His great fault consisted 
in relying too much on hypothesis and speculation 
to the neglect of observation and experience. 
The philosophy of Leibnitz is distinguished 
for the doctrine of monads. 
timate principle or element. Every monad has 
a suul, possesses appetite and perception ; and 


iS a miniature of the universe. God is the 


greatest monad, and all others are derived from 
‘lia. ~The doctrine of Leibnitz™much resem- 
bles that of Anaxagoras, a disciple of Thales, 
500 years B. C., which is thus deseribed by the 
poet: 


© With Anaxagoras 


7 ; > great Nature’s law 
Is similarity: A 


: , nd every compound form 
Consists « parts minute, each like the whole : 
And bone is made of bone and flesh of 4esh 
; 2 if flesh: 
And blood, and fire, and ear , 
’ ’ earth, and massive gold, 


Are, in their smallest portions, still the sam 
9‘ » same, 


The physical principle of Cattesianism is 


this: Nothing exists but substances of which 


h thinks, and 
Another kind is extended, which is 


body. The essence of the former is thought; 
the essence of the latter is extension. A}\ diene 
attributes ascribed to these, are but modes, or 
qualities. He also held that extension is uni- 
versal, and that there is no vacuum in the uni- 
verse. But this, obviously, is an arbitrary doc- 
trine. It is as easy to conceive of space before 
matter existed as afterwards. For body does 
HOt create the space which it occupies. 


there are two kinds; one kind whic 
is mind. 


S. F. 


. . | 
From this univer- 


the highest is for the fixed stars. Then | 


The earth and the planets revolve | 
and thus the three inferior elements, | 


A monad is an ul-} 


For the Register. 

| My Currstian Ferenns: The Superinten- 
‘dent of the Kensington Sunday School is now 
‘confined in the Exeter Jail, because he refused 


\to perform military duty. 

Being a disciple of the Prince of Peace, who 
‘came ‘not to destroy men’s lives but to save 
‘them,’ he has, as it seems to me, acted consist- 
‘ently, and I would have his light shine before 
men, that ethers may be as resolute to obey the 

| voice of conscience. 

| Weare so accustomed to muskets and swords, 


‘military parades and firing of cannon, that we 
never stop to think whether or not they are in 
‘accordance with the Gospel of Peace. 

| My mind was awakened to the merits of this 
subject last Fourth of July, when I saw those 
young men marching by the side of the Floral 


Procession with cartouche boxes and swords.— 
When 
‘those litthe children went home, their mothers 


It was to me a painful incongruity. 


were puzzled how to explain this incongruity.— 
I know a litthe boy who asked his mother what 
guns were made for. Would to God thatevery 
Christian mother might blush with shame at the 
question. It must however be answered ; and 
I honor my brother, who has * done truth and 
come to the light, that his deeds may be mani- 


He is 


blessed, beeause he is suffering for righteousness 


fest, that they are wrought in God.’ 
sake. I wovld rather breathe the foul air of his 
grated cell,than imbibe any sentiment that is 
opposed to the Gospel ; but yet I pity his suf- 
ferings and those of his family. 

Is there a sister or a mother who can contem- 
pplate with indifference, the exposure of a brother 
and son, one who is endeared to them not only 
by domestic ties, but also by Christian fidelity, 
to the dangers of sickness and mental excite- 
ment! 

I write these things in the spirit of kindness, 
wishing to win you to a spirit of candor and 
thoughtfulness in respect to this subject of mili- 
tary preparations for war. Many of my most 
esteemed friends had a hand in the Floral Pro- 
cession, and so much the more would I have 
them consider this subject,and judge for them- 
selves whether these views are correct or not. 


WwW. G. B. 


ANNIVERSARY OF WEST INDIA EMAN- 
CIPATION, 

The first day of August will be the anniver- 
sary of the emancipation of the slaves of the 
British West India Islands. On that day 1838, 
800,000 fellow-beings were freed from slavery. 
The late Dr. Channing began his address on the 
same anniversary at Lenox, in 1842, with the 
following words: 

‘This day is the anniversary of one of the 
great events of modern times. the Emancipation 
of the slaves of the British West India Islands. 
Che Emancipation began Aug. 1, 1834, but it 
was not completed until Aug. 21, 1838. The 
event indeed has excited little attention in our 
country, partly because we are too much ab- 
sorbed in private interests and local excitements 
to be alive to the trumphs of humanity at a dis- 
tance, partly because a moral contagion has 
spread from the South through the North, and 
deadened our sympathies with the oppressed.’ 

This anniversary is to be celebrated this year 
at Hingham and at Concord, Mass. Prepara- 
tions have been made to render the occasion in- 
teresting by eloquent speeches and agreeable 
music. The following gentlemen are expeeted 
to address the assembly at Hingham:—Wendell 
Phillips, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Edmund Quin- 
ey, Charles L. 
Clarke. 


The steamer Gen. Lincoln, with a fine band 


Remond, and James Freeman 


of music on board, will take passengers at 8 
o'clock; from the wharf at the foot of Pearl St. 
Fare each way, 18 cents. 

If the weather should prove unfavorable, the 
celebration will take place on the first fair day. 
Address at 11 
o'clock, by Ralph Waldo Emerson, and in the 


At Concord, there will bé an 


afternoon, addresses by John Pierpont, S. J. 
May, F. Douglass, Walter Channing and others. 





OBITUARY NOTICE. 
Diep in the city of New York on the fourth of 


’ 


July inst., Henry Augustus, only son of H. 'T. In- 
galls, Esq. formerly of Merrimack, N. H., in the 
twenty-first year of his age. The deceased re- 
moved to New York at an early age, where he re- 
ceived his education. Endowed by Nature with a 
a mind above the ordinary stamp, and with pecu- 
licr traits of character, that could be fully appre- 
ciated only in social life, he had become endeared 
to an extensive circle of friends, who deeply de- 
plore his loss, and in which a void has been made 
, not easily to be filled. He has passed from among 
jus inthe morning of life, by that fatal disease, 
Consumption, which so often, alas, marks for its 
victims, the good and excellent of the earth, who 
seem peculiarly fitted to ornament society and 
| benefit mankind. The first appearance ot his dis- 
ease was in the month of December, and although 
at an early period, accompanied by his affectionate 
father, he removed to Savannah, both for the benefit 
of a sea voyage and the balmy air of the South, 
yet so firmly had the fatal disease fastened itself on 
his system, that a little more than six months from 
its commencement terminated his earthly existence. 
In the latter part of May he returned to his home, 
to remain but a short time with his beloved family 
, and friends, and then leave them forever. He daily 


| continued to grow weaker, 


' although suffering no 
| pain and with his mind anclouded to the fast. It 
will doubtless be a consolation to his friends 
distance to know of this fact. 


ata 
Rarely has the wri- 
| ter ever known an instance of one so entirely free 
from the many distressing symptoms so common to 
this dreaded disease, and in which a mind continued 
to the last so bright and clear. A clerical friend of 
Baltimore, with whom he sojourned a short time on 
his way homeward from the South, in a letter to 
his family, has described his character with such 
| glowing truth, that the writer feels he cannot better 
| close this brief notice than by its insertion. 
*T have rarely known a young man with so ma- 
iny qualities calculated to conciliate affection and 
| command esteem. He seemed emphatically to be- 
| long to the blessed number of the pure in heart, 
who, our Savior has assured us, shall see God. 
As far as I could judge, from a short acquaintance, 
he seemed to have been born with a high sense of 
integrity and honor, and never to have suffered 
them to have become soiled by contact with the 
world. He had too an instinctive sense of proprie- 
ety, which made him a gentleman in his manners. 
Such a character, I am sure, could have its basis 
oily in religious principle, and I feel that you have 
the greatest consolation that any one can have, who 
mourns an only son, that you can recall his memory 
with unmingled satisfaction; and that those very 
qualities, which made him so greata loss, equally 
| fitted him to die in youth.’ Since the above was 
| Written, the following letter from the affectionate 
pastor of the deceased, who was necessarily absent 


from the city at the ume of his death, has been ad- 
dressed to the Writer, 


To Dr.* a 4 
My Dear Sir,—I thank you for the atlecting ac- 
count which you have given me of the last days of 
young Henry Ingalls. I ayree with you entirely in 
your estimate of his character. Doubtless, as you 
| say, it could be known and appreciated only in the 
| domestic circle, in the bosom of his family; but I 
| think I never was acquainted witha young man 
| who seemed more perfectly to secure the esteem of 
all who knew him. His unbounded benevolence, 
of which you speak, his love towards the whole hu- 
| man race, his sympathy for the sorrows and suffer- 


ings of his fellow-creatures, were touching traits in 








one so young; and what striking evidence of them 
did he give in that request to his father which you 
|have mentioned to me; that‘ oat of the little he 
| should leave, a portion might be given for the relief} 





| of aged and infirm colored persons, such as may be | 
! woo old to provide for themselves.’ What point of 
human need more demanding attention, more likely 
‘to be forgotten! Even more touching if possible, | 
' was that other beqnest, of one sick and suffering — | 
|‘ dear father, take this sum and see if you can find | 
any poor suffering being, sick and in prison, and if 
Of his calm, sweet, and 

grateful nature, of his tender feeling for all minis- 

trations whether to the body’s comfort or the spir- 


so, relieve him with it.’ 


it’s wants, of his religious thoughts and (purposes 
before he was ill, | myself have seen many 
His religious feelings were full at once of 


modesty and submission, of humility and trast. His 


proofs. 


‘death was the fit and gracious close of such a life. 
An eye-witness who was present at the last hour, 
says, ‘ here I pause; I dare not attempt to describe 
the scene. Mach strength seemed to be given him 

He 

called each one to him and had something to say to 
all. 


}such resignation! I never witnessed. 


| while his mind remained unclouded to the last. 


Such composure! such an uplifting of soul! 
All was 
j hushed; nota sigh nor a groan escaped from one 
| around, until his pure spirit parted from his earthly 
| tenement.’ When a friend said to him, * Henry, 
| is there any one of the promises that you can take 
with you, that you can call your own? he replied, 
. Yes, Whoso believeth in me shall never die!’ 
| Could any thing be more appropriate and beautiful 
than that answer? But I must close. It is meet 
that the example of such an one, should be held up 
‘for the comfort and guidance of all who knew and 
loved him. I am with great regard, 


Very truly yours, oO. Dd. 





THE TWENTY-EIGTH CONGRESS. 

In a recent number of the New York Express, 
we find an article describing and rebuking in 
pretty severe terms the character and eonduct of 
the present Congress as displayed in its late 
session. Portions of the article are political, 
aiming to throw the blame of the evil that was 
done, and the good that was omitted to be done, 
upon a political party. These portions of the 
article we have omitied,as notcoming within our 
province, or pertaining to matters in which this 
But this 
we feel constrained to yield to the wishes of a 


paper aims to influence public opinion. 


correspondent and our own convictions by pub-, 
lishing what relates to the moral character and 
conduct of those whom the people have entrust- 
ed with such high and solemn functions. 

‘ Two of the editors have been alternately at 
Washington for the last fifteen or sixteen years, 


and the other has occasionally been an observer 
lof the proceedings there. In a comparison of 


| notes it is the conviction of each of us that * the 
28th Congress,’ judging from its one session of 


six months and seventeen days, is the most re- 
markable that has ever assembled since the! 
adoption of the Constituuon.’ 

* We have seen many exciting scenes in Con- 
cress, but we have rarely seen such scenes as 
were enacted by the past Congress. We have 
seen bad and abandoned men in Congress, but 
we have seen none so bad or so abandoned as 
many of those who have just returned to their 
constituents. We have seen the mostsickening 
evidences of depravity and ignorance in public 
life, but in all these things the majority of the 
present Representatives have no parallel but 
themselves. 

We appeal indeed to every man of every par- 
ty who has been in the habit of visiting Wash- 
ington for few or many years past to bear wit- 
ness to the following facts : 

Ist, That the present Congress has the least 
capacity of any Congress they have seen in 
session. 

| Secondly, That it has accomplished the least 
| for the publie good, 
| Thirdly, That it is the most noisy, loaferish, 
and undignified body ever seen. 
| Fourthly, Thatits morals are as bad as its 
| manners. 
| While solemnly originating and passing a law 
| that ne spirituous liquors should be sold in the 
Capito], members have been drunk upon the 
floor of the House, and one of them so beastly 
intoxicated, as to insult by impious and indecent 
| language all around. The Speaker of the House 
| has heard these oaths and this obscenity, and 
| been silent—Chairman of Committees, more than 
once, have heard the same foul language, and 
,no rebuke has followed.’ 
| * Drunkenness is not the only vice, of the 
| present Congress. We have seen members sit- 
‘ling in their seats during the hours of publie 
session with cigars in their mouths, and not only 
in their seats, but upon the public sofas, and in 
the Rotunda and rooms all about the Hall. 
| Some have been enveloped in their own cigar 
smoke, with their feet upon their own or anoth- 
er member’s desk, and thus presenting a picture 
of manners which the visiters of a grog-shop in 
the Five Points would not often care to imitate. 
! We have heard of gambling by members of Con- 
gress until the grey of the morning, and until 
all was lost on the one side, and all gained upon | 
the other, but their promises to pay were in the 
shape of debts of honor, which were not likely 
to be cancelled. Visiting lewd houses, and in 
one example houses of the first respectability, | 
supposing them to be lewd, were other charac-| 
teristics of some ofthe body. Some were bound 
over for breaches of the peace, and others for | 
threatening to break it. [mpeaching motives,— | 
the lie indirect, the lie direct, as well as the lie’ 
by implication and cireumspection, were other 
displays of good breeding,—proving the last 
charges put down as to the morals and manners 
| of the body. We might add other evidences, 
and if need be, we shall go into a fuller exposi- 
; won. 
| ‘The want of dignity and decency, a3 well as 
| order and sobriety, has been proved in what we 
‘have already said. Frequently have a dozen) 
| and twenty speakers addressed the Chair in the | 
| same breath—some for amusement and some for | 
| mischief—many upon irrelevant topics, and few) 
upon the regular business of the House. Some 
of these scenes have been but public riots, and_ 
| disorderly and turbulent legislation ; and the in-| 
terruption of one member by two or three, when | 
|addressing the House, threatened a scene of 
/bloodshed, and was the consequence of hard | 
| words and loud blows. Uproar, indeed, has at- | 
tended nearly every day’s deliberation, ard who- | 
ever has seen the present Congress in session, | 
has seen a body of men, to all appearance, lost| 
to all public as wellas to all self-respect. We 
dare not pause here long enough to reflect upon | 
the consequences ofsuch scenes as these, and | 
such legislation as this. Most men who know | 
but little of public life, except as seen throngh | 
a glass darkly, visit Washington with a pro- 
found respect for public men, but there are few 
who leave the seat of Government who do not 
carry with them irreconcilable disgust against 
many of those whom they before respected. 
When we shall feel thus towards all our Jegisla- 
tors, few and weak will be the ties that bind us 
to the Government under whtch we live. Where 
there is no respect, there is no attachment, and 
who can respect those noisy demagogues in 
power who are more notorious for their vices 











than distinguished for their virtues. Oh that 
every constituency in the land could, eye toeye, 
and face to face, have looked down upon their 
representatives jnst separated ! 

We come now to the deeds and misdeeds of 
Congress. What good has been done? Who 
has been benefitted? Is the Government im- 
proved? Are the People wiser or better? Has 
the voice of justice been heard, or the prayer of 
the petitioner, in the name of justice and mercy, 
been listened to or answered? We pause for 
a reply, and ask what good thing, thus far, has 
been done by the 28th Congress’ It has nei- 
ther redeemed its pledges to the People nor to 
each other.’ 

‘We have not room here to show to what 
extent Congress has proved its want of atten- 
tion to public business. If we were merely to 
mention the times when a quorum of members 
could not be found to transact any business,— 
or the frequency with which the yeas and nays 
were called,—often to the interruption of ail 
business,—the wrongs doue would become more 
and more striking. Indeed, upon the most ean- 
did review of the proceedings of the House, — 
whether we regard the manner of doing busi- 
ness,—the character of the transactions,—the 
neglect to do upon the one hand, or the wrong 
done upon the other,—we can find no apology 
for these proceedings. ‘They have disgraced 
Congress, outraged the country, aod inflicted a 
deep and lasting wound upon the character and 
well-being of the nation. There has been a 
lack of capacity with some, and a lack of public 
purity with more.’ 





Rev. Orvitte Dewey (the celebrated Unita- 
rian clergyman) preached at the First Parish, 
yesterday forenoon. His text was the last 
clause ot the 10th verse of the 2d chapter of 
Revelations ; * Be thou faithful unto death and 
I will give thee a crown of life.” His theme 
was the greatness of virtue. His discourse 
might well be termed transcendant. ‘There was 
not a line of it but what was useful. How much 
more of virtue—patient endurance of misery— 
and a cultivation of philanthropy and the chris- 
tian graces—would there be among the great 
mass of the world, if such practical, clear, pow- 
erful views of duty and its greatness and reward 
—could have thousands of tongues to speak 
them to all troubled and discontented hearts. 

In the afternoon he officiated at the same 
church, and in ths Evening at the Park Street 
Church. We heard him again in the Evening, 
on the words—* Nathan said unto David, thou 
art the man.’—The prevalence in the world of 
sentiment over principle was illustrated, and a 
large audience highly gratified with a most able 
and useful sermon, eloquently delivered. [Mast- 


,ern Argus. 





MEXICAN PROTEST. 

The New Orleans Bulletin of the 10th, publishes 
an appeal or protest, by Mexico, against the acts of 
the United States, addressed to the French, Span- 
ish, English and Prassian Ministers. We subjoin 
the document at length: 

Circular to their Excellencies the French, Span- 
ish, English and Prussian Ministers. 
NATIONAL PALACE, ? 
Mexico, May 31. 1844. § 

It is a long time since the Government of the un- 
dersigned, Minister of Foreign Atfairs and Govern- 
ment of the Mexican Republic, was convinced that 
the Government of the United States of America 
would employ and put in execution all the means 
conducive to that end, to make themselves masters 
of the departinent of Texas. The question has been 
started and urged at different times; but from cir- 
cumstances well known, without effecting the con- 
templated incorporation. ‘The same circumstances, 
and the idea that a government which so frequently 
announces that its principles of action are noble, gen- 
eroua, and founded in justice, and its indisposition 
to appear before the world in a transaction the ac- 
complishment of which would brand it as an usurp- 
er, induced Mexico to congratulute herself that at 
no time could be completed an act unparalleled inthe 
history of civilized nations, and which would belie 
the protestations of friendship and benevolence re- 
ceived from the United States, and which was re- 
sponded to with earnest demonstrations of good faith 
and loyalty. 

But this confidence, which was truly illaéory, 
could not induce Mexico to neglect the duty of re- 
peating, on every proper occasion, the right of the 
republic to the territory in question, and to urge on 
the United States to-cease to foment and encourage 
the robbery committed by the ungrateful colonists 
whom Mexico had admitted into her border, and 
which kindness they repaid with such perfidy. It 
was for these reasons that the provisional adminis- 
tration, in accoréance with its duty, addressed the 
Government of the United States, the notes which 
the undersigned had the honor to remit to the re- 
spectable diplomatic corps of friendly nations, pro- 
testing against every kind of assistance which the 
‘Texans might receive from them, well knowing that 
such protection would tend to embarrass the po-i- 
tion of Mexico towards that territory, and aid the 
United States to consummate their scheme of acqui- 
sition. For the same cause, | protested anew and 
with all solemnity, as soon as I learned that the 
agitation of the subject of the annexation of ‘Texas 
to the American Union had been renewed, declar- 
ing that if that act were ratified, is would be con- 
sidered as a declaration of war between the two na- 
lions, 

‘The government of the undersigned could not do 
less than hope, that after a due reflection on the 
consequences of such a step, after appreciating the 
just rights of Mexico, and the respect due to prin- 
ciples the most sacred between enlightened nations, 
the government of the United States considering the 
position in which it would be placed before the whole 
world, would abandon a project which mast neces- 
sarily cause such serious evils to its own country, as 
well as to Mexic@, which with much constancy and 
sincerity strove to be a faithfulally of hers. But the 
contrary has been the case. The President of the 
United States has at last signed a treaty with the in- 
truded authorities of ‘Texas for the annexation of 
that Mexican department to that Republic, and the 
treaty has been transmitted to the Senate for their 
assent. That government has consummated, on its 
part, the injustice which it contemplated for so long 
a time, and it now only lacks the assent of the Sen- 
ate to be a law. 

Even yet, the government of the undersigned, 
flatters itself that the treaty cannot become a law. 
It has faith in the wisdom, the sen-e and good judg- 
ment of the members of that Congress, and in their 
regard for the sound principles which ought to guide 
one nation in its conduct towards another, and trusts 
that the United States will not be found wanting ia 

uty. Bat ifsuch should not be thé case, Mexico 
will act in accordance with what is demanded by 
the honor of the nation and its indispatable rights to 
its dearest interest. 

In advance of any decision of the Senate of that 


| Republic, the Charge des Affaires ad interim of the 


same, addressed a note to the andersigned, inform- 
ing him of the signing ofthe treaty, and the motives 
for so doing. ‘The undersigned has the honor to en- 
close a copy of that document (in this circular) ab- 
staining from any remarks on its contents, because 
itself so abundantly shows its absurdity, and calls 
attention to the foundation on which peace and the 
integrity of all nations rest, if acknowledgement is 
given to the principal of acquisition, that each has a 
right to seize on what is convenient for its own se- 
curity and prosperity. 

‘The undersigned, notwithstanding, could nut re- 
frain from making in his reply to the said note, the 
observations naturally called for on the occasion, 
and which your Excellencies will see in the copy 
enclosed, which is seat for your information as well 
as that of your government, that it may be well in- 
formed as to the state of an important question, 
which attracted and conginues to attract more than 
usual attention, and which shows that it was not for 
nought, that the previous remonstrances were made 
to the United States, of which the foreign diplomat- 
ic corps were informed, since they have realized 
with scandal (escandalo) and surprise, the fears 
that those States intended to despoil the Mexican 
Government of an integral part of its territory. 

‘Lhe supreme government of the Mexican Repub- 
lic trusts in the justice of its cause, and hopes for 
complete triumph against a proceeding the most un- 
heard of and daring possible to occur, especially in 
an age, in which the spirit of usurpation and con- 
quest is so solemnly condemned. ‘The undersigned 
in addressing this note to your Excellencies, with 
all the documents cited, has the honor to renew the 
assurance of his highest consideration. 


(Signed ) J. M. de BOCANEGRA. 


The St. Augustine News, of the 13th inst., 
says, ‘‘We learn that Lieut. Blake has received 
orders to commence the survey of a railroad 
route from Jacksonville to Cedar Keys. 








THe Guano Trane. A later letter from Eng- 
land to a house in Boston, mentions that vessels are 
in great demand—not less than from 700 to 800 
being engaged in the Guano trade alone. 
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Depication at SovTHINGTON. An account 
of the Dedication at Southington, and of a re- 
cent religious service by Unitarian clergymen 
at Hartford, was prepared for this paper, but, 
by mistake, it was not put in type till too late 
for insertion this week. It will appear in our 
next. 








bE 


{$e CONFERENCE OF CHURCHES. There 
will be a Conference of the Unitarian Churches in Es- 
sex County held in Rev Mr Stone’s Meeting House, 
North Beverly, on Wednesday afternoon, July 31st.— 
The services will commence at 2 0’clock. The public 
| are respectfully invited to attend. jy27 





(XG NOTICE. The Plymouth and Bay Associa- 
tion will-meet at the house of Rev Josiah Moore, Dux- 
bury, July 30th, at 5 o’clock, P. M. 

J. MOORE, Scribe. 





{Gg NOTICE. The Middlesex North Association 
will hold their next meeting, at the house of Rey. J. 
C. Smith, Groton, on Wednesday, Aug. 7th, at 10 0’- 
clock A. M. JOS. C. SMITH, Scribe. 

jy27 2w 

$e BOOK AND PAMPHLET SOCIETY.— 
|The Directors of the Book and Pamphlet Socic ty 
| would give notice that their Depository is continued at 
| the Book Store of Samuel G. Simpkins, No 21 Tre- 





| mont Row, and is constantly kept supplied witha great | 
| a 


| Variety of valuable and useful ‘Tracts and Books, both 
| doctrinal and practical, which may be obtained gratu- 
| itously on application there, by any Clergyman or Lay- 
| man when wanted for distribution in this or any other 

State. Distant places are invited to make known 
| their wants. jy20 





| WARRIAGES. 
| In this city, by Rev Mr Neale, Mr Edward Tubbs 
of Marshfield, to Mias Elizabeth Davis of Boston. 


| 18th inst, Mr B. Miles Howes to Miss Mary Isabel- 
la Smith. 





22d inst, Mr Henry Jernegan to Miss Alnira Wil- 


ley, both of Edgartown. 

Iu Brookline, Rev Humphrey Richards, pastor of 
the First Baptist Church in Springfield, to Miss Eu- 
nice Gregory of B. 

In Newburyport, Mr A. K. Merrill of Haverhill, N. 
H., to Miss Abby, daughter of the late John Leverett, 
Esq. of Windsor, Vt. 
| In Andover, 24thinst, by Rev Luther Sheldon of 

Easton, Mr Luther H. Sheldon, Pastor elect of the 
Congregational Church in ‘Townsend, to Miss Sarah 
H., daughter of the late Timothy Flagg, Esq of A. 

In Abington, 7th inst, by Rev Joseph Fettee, Mr 


| Charles A. Dunham of Charleston, S.C., to Miss 


Hannah M. Studley of A. 

In Albany, 18th inst, Capt Win Nott to Miss Mary 
A. Nye, daughter of David Nye, Esq. all of Ware- 
ham, Masa. : 

In Portland, 17th inst, Mr Marshal P. Wilder, Jr. 
of Boston, to Miss Eliza Clara, daughter of James C. 
Churchill, Esq, of P. 


DEA TEIS, 

In this city, 22d inst, Eliza Maria, wife of Benja- 
min R. Curtis, Esq. 

Miss Catharine Cook, eldest daughter of Mr Win 
Marshall. 

Mrs Hannah Blaney, 76 yrs 5 mos. 

In Roxbury, 23d, Mrs Susan S. turton, 26. 

In Attleboro’, Miss Emeline A. Tufts, 22. 

In Dorchester, 15th inst, Mrs Sarah Apthorp Cun- 
ningham, daughter of the late Hon Perez Morton of D. 

In Andover, 13th inst, Mr Nathan Foster, 83, asol- 

_ dier of the revolution. 
j In Manchester, widow Bethia Lee, 90, the oldest 
, person in the town. 

In Quincey, 21st, Marcia W. Bramhall, 51. 

In Milton, Mrs Mary Vose, 76. 

In Jamaica Pliin, Mrs Margaret White, 

Te Scituate, Mr Oliver ¢ ‘ole, 72. 

In Cambridge, 16th inst, Mr Peter Lewis, a respect- 
able man of colour, LOL years. He was a native of 
Fishkill, N. ¥., born in 1743, ata period when slave- 

ry prevailed in that State, but for the last 20 years he 
has resided in Cambridge. 
In Amherst, Mrs Rebecca Lakeman, 79. 
| In Clappville, 22d inst, Anson, son of Mr Durell 
| Kenison, formerly of Jefferson, N. H., 44 years. He 
was found lying between two freight cars on the rail- 
_road track near the depot. It is supposed he stepped 
| between the cars and attempted to shackle them while 
lone was moving, when the *bunters’ caught him by the 
head and bruised him so that he died tna few minutes. 
He was an intelligent and very active boy. 

At sea, on a voyage to Canton, Thomas Farrington, 

Jr, of this city, 34. 
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TORTHFIELD ACADEMY. This 
4 now under the care of Mr C. E. Farley, a gradu- 
ate of Dartmouth College, and an experienced and 
skilful teacher. Pupils are received into the family of 
the former Principal who keeps a boarding house and 


Temperance Hotel in this quiet and beautiful village | 


onthe banks of the Conrecticut. The house is large 
and commodious, and has been fitted up and furnished 
at great expense to try the doubtful experiment wheth- 
er the community will sustain him in keeping a public 
house on strict Temperarce principles. Those who 
wish to retire from the city during the hot season will 
fiad this a desirable retreat. 
PHINEAS ALLEN. 
Northfield, Mass., July 1844. 6w jy27 


SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. The Fall 
| Term of the subscriber’s School for Young Ladies 
will commence in convenient and pleasant rooms ut the 
Warren Street Chapel, on September 24. 

The usual branches of a liberal English edneation 
are taught Instruction is also given inthe French, 
| German and Latin Languages; and if desired, Needle 
| Work, Drawing, and Music. The School is well fur- 
| nished with Philosophical Apparatus and a large and 
excellent Library. 


Avplications for admissiow can be made at the 


} 
| School Room. 


jy27 


WILLIAM P. JARVIS. 
10w 
1D’: C. SOULE CARTEE’S SCHOOL tOR 
YOUNG LADIES, IN) CHARLESTOWN, 
|MASS. The Fall Term will begin on Monday, the 
| 9th of September next. The Young Ladies from 
abroad board with the Principal, and are under the 
united supervision of himself and lady. The course of 
instruction is systematic and thorough, embracing 
all branches necessary in female education. 

Te rus.—For instruction in English, Latin and 
French, with board, fuel and lights, $100 per term of 
| twenty-two weeks. : 

‘The Modern Languages, Drawing, Vainting, and 


| 


charge. 
| As the number of boarders is limited to ten, early 
ay plication will be necessary. z 
REFERENCES.—Rev Geo. E. Ellis, A. R. Thomp- 
son, M. D. and Wm. J. Walker, M.D. of Charles- 
town; George B. Emersonand Geo. 8. Hillard, Esqs. 
of Boston; Rev F. A. Farley of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
jy24 iseopit — 





AGE, for July. 
—CONTENTS— 

Mr Hood: Love and Authorship: The Sen and 
Heir. Cheering Sentiments: Wiclif: The Monster- 
Misery of Literature: Insurance and Assurance: Ro- 
mance of a Bedstead: Recollections of the Emperor 
Napoleon: Hay’s Western Barbary: William Howitt’s 
German Experiences: Prize Preface: 
haugh’s Slave States of America: Hay’s Western Bar- 
Wary, seeond notice: Letters of the Duchess of Orleans, 
second notice: Royal Institution: Institution of Civil 
Engineers: Society of Arts: Horticultural Society— 
Paris Academy of Sciences: Texas and England: 
England and Russia: Golden Opinions: The Imperial 
Visitor: Silent Love: The Writings of Bishop But- 


ler: Poetry: Seraps. 
E. LITTELL & CO., 
1184 Washington st. 


ss LIVING 





jy27 


on the Church: Unitarianism the Doctrine of our Lord 
Jesus Christ: A Discourse in Commemoration of the 
Life and Character of Rev Henry Ware, Jr. D.D: U- 
nitarianism the Doctrine of Matthew’s Gospel: The 
Signifieation and Value of a ‘Good Life:’ The rela- 
tive Obligations of Christians to the Heathen : 
Thoughts on Christian Doctrine, a candid Answer to 


anism? or a Statement ef the Views of Unitarian Con- 
gregationalists of the United States, with some His- 
torical and Statistical Notices of the Denomination: 
The Nineteenth Report of the American Unitarian 
Association, with proceedings of the Annual Meeting, 
May 28, 1844. 

The above Tracts issued by the American Unitarian 
Association for the years 1843-4. For sale by JAS. 
MUNROE & CO., Agents of A. U. A. jy27 





\ RS. CHILD’S PHILOTHEA. Philothea, a 
5 Romance, by L. Maria Child, author of Letters 
from New York, The Mother’s Book, &c. A few 
copies this day received at CROSBY'S, 118 Wash- 
ington street. jy27 


ISS MARTINEAU’S LAST WOK. Life in 

the Sick Room—Essays by Harriet Martineau, 
with a Preface to the American edition by Eliza Lee 
Follen, 12mo. A few copies, being balance of the 
edition, just received at CROSBY’S, 118 Washing- 
ton street. jy27 


RAMAN’S SWIMMING SCHOOL & BATH- 
ING ROOMS, bottom of Chestnut street, Bos- 
ton, having been newly fitted up and extended, are 
now open for the accommodation of the public. 
Hot and Cold Salt Water Baths, at any time from 
Sunrise till 10 o’clock, P. M. 
§G- The Bathing School for Ladies is also now open. 
jy27 











School is } 


| Music are taught by accomplished gentlemen instruct. | 
}ors; and all, excepting French, at a moderate extra | 


Featherston- | 


TNITARIAN TRACTS. The Law of Retribu- | 


tion: “Take Heed How Ye Hear:’ A Discourse | 


candid Inquiries: The Atonement: What is Unitari- | 





= 








EW HYMN AND SERVICE BOOK, FOR 
SABBATH SCHOOLS, by Hon. S.C. Phillips 
President of the Sunday School Society. The Sunday 
School Service Book, in Three Parts. 
Part 1—Devotional Exercises for the School. 
«© 2—Hymns for the School. 
*¢ 3—Prayers and Hymns for Feachers’ Meetings. 


NOTICES OF THE WORK. 


{From the Christian eaomegr 7 "The Sunday 
School Service Book, ‘by one of officers of the 
Sunday School Society,’ to which it is dedicated, pos- 
seases, we think, asa whole, very great merit.’—*We 
hesitate not to say that the book before us approaches 
far nearer whai such a book should be, than any other 
which has hitherto fallen under our eye.’ _ ‘We know 
something of the wants of Sunday Schools, and are 
very sensible of the imperfection of the method parsued 
in many of them, and of the little fruit which is the re- 
sult. It is impossible to deny that the exercises, aa 
they are often conducted, are wearisome to chikiver, 
We think that the variety and change introduced into 
the present service book will tend in part to prevent 
this weariness.’ 

‘The Hymns exhibit a choice selection and rich va- 
| riety.’ 
| {From the Christian Register.] ‘It is most faith- 
| fully prepared, and its plan is the result of large expe- 
| rience in Sunday School teaching. There is great va- 
| Fiety, appropriateness, and simplicity in the services. 
| A good book of the kind has been much needed, and 
| this seems so thoroughly to supply the want, that we 
jlook to see it very generally introduced into our 
| schools.’ 

‘We have looked into this little volume with a great 
, deal of interest: and satisfaction. With interest, be- 
cause anything connected with the Sunday School al- 
‘ways interests us;—with satisfaction, because the ar- 
| rangement and matter of the book are eminently adapt- 
ed to awaken an interest in those for whom it is pre- 
pared. 

| Inthe first part, there are thirteen services, each 
| characterized by one leading topic, which is intended 
| to suggest a subject for address to the whole school by 
) the superintendent, and for conversa .ion between teach- 
ers and their class s. This general topic is suscepti- 
| ble of a great variety of illustration, so that the entire 
iseries will be found sufficiently comprehensive for all 
Sabbath School purposes. 

The seeond part contains 308 Hymns, remarkable 
for their variety, beauty, and adaptedness to the young 
mind in its moral and religious culture. 

Part third cannot fail to impart a healthful spirit to 
‘our Teachers’ Meetings. 

We bespeak a cordial welcome for this manual in 
all our Sunday Schools, and hope it may become to 
their several members what the Book of Common 
Prayer is to the Episcopalian, a bond of union, even 
in strange lands. We owe a debt of gratitude to the 
author of it; may he long live to see that his labors for 
the young have not been in vain. 

The several parts may be had of the publisher, either 
in one volume, or in separate volumes.’ 

[From the Christian World.] ‘We give a hearty 
welcome to this excellent book. We had the pleasure 
of listening to an account of it by the author, some 
time before it was published, so that we were prepared 
betore hand to express an opinion of its value to those 
of our friends from the country who were about pur- 
chasing books, and who were thus induced to wait for 
the publication of this. 

However highly other books, intended for Sunday 
Schools, may be rated, we venture to claim for the one 
we are noticing, a regard above them all. It proceeds 
upon the ground assumed at the Sunday School Socie- 
(ty anniversary; that the Bible is the text-book to 

which the teacher and the scholar should cling, and 
fiom which alone they can hope to draw the n eans for 
that moral and spiritual education which the soul 
must have, if it would fulfil: its destiny and reap the 
ingathering of the harvest home in heaven.’ 

The above work is furnished at a very low price in 
order to put it within reach of all. Each part can be 
had separately if desired. 

WM. CROSBY, Publisher, 


118 Washington st. 
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} NOVEL AND USEFUL BOOK! The Tongue 
) £1 of Tine: or the Language of a Church Clock .— 
By W. Harrison, A.M. of Brassenore College, Oxford ; 
| Morning Preacher at the Magdalen Hospital; Domes- 
tic Chaplain to H.R. H. the Duke of Cambridge.— 
From the second London edition. Price 374 cents. 

It consists of a series of moral instructions and pre- 
cepts for each of the twelve hours of the day; and pre- 
fixed toeach isa passage from the Scriptures, the 
number of words severally corresponding to the num- 
ber of strokes the clock strikes each hour. 

To teachers and superintendents of Sabbath Schools 
the price will be very low, if large quantities are taken. 

Published by SAXTON, PEIRCE & CO., 1334 
Washington st. 

8S. P. & Co. have lately published, 

The Sacred Songs of Thomas Moore; Hebrew Mel- 
_odies, by Lord Byron; and Palestine, by Bishop He- 

ber; the whole in one volume, neat pocket edition.— 
| Price 31]. 
| The Loves of the Angels, a Poem, by ‘Thos. Moore, 
1 vol, neat pocket edition, 313. 

The Hand Book of the Sentiment and Poetry of 
Flowers; 1 vol, 22mo, gilt, 25. 

The Washingtonian Harp; new edition. 

Sartor Resartus, cheap edition. 

Practical Perspective, by Trenot, a new edition. 

Physiology for Children, by Jane Taylor, priee $2,40 
per doz, 25c single. 

Bush’s Notes on the Book of Joshua, lv, 12ino, 
cloth. 

Balance of Organic Nature, from the French; edit- 
ed by D. P. Gardner. 

Pictorial Primer, by Bentley, new edition, &c. &e. 
| oS. P. & Co. are special Agents for the Messrs Har- 
‘pers, to whom all orders should be addressed for their 

publications. je29 





i USSELL’S AMERICAN ELOCUTIONIST.— 
JENKS & PALMER have just published the 
American Elocutionist, comprising Lessons in Enun- 
ciation Exercises Elocution, and Rudiments of Ges- 
ture; with a selection of new pieces for practice in 
Reading and Declamation; and engraved illustrations 
in attitude and action. Designed for Colleges, Profes- 
sional Institutions, Academies, and Common Schools, 
by William Russell. je8 








GENTS WANTED IMMEDIATELY, to so- 
LA licit subscribers to Tor CHristian EXAMINER 
AND RELiIGious MISCELLANY. 
None need apply unless acquainted with the busi- 
ness, and can give good refereaces; to such, good en- 
‘couragement will be given. 
WM. CROSBY, Publisher, 
jel5 118 Washington st. 
YHRISTIAN EXAMINERS WANTED. Waat- 
/ ed, Nos 111 and 114 of the Christian Examiner, 
for which any of the numbers for this year will be giv- 
en. Individuals having cither of the above which they 
feel disposed to part with, will oblige the subscriber by 
‘forwarding the same, by mail or otherwise, to 118 
| Washington st. WM. CROSBY. 
jel5 
N ORIGINAL HISTORY OF THE RELI- 
| £4 GIOUS DENOMINATIONS at. present exist- 
ing inthe United States, containing authentic accounts 
jof their Rise, Progress, Statistics, and Doctrines 
| written expressly for the work by eminent Theological 
| Professors, Ministers, and Lay-Members of the respect- 
|ive denominations, compiled and arranged by J. D. 
| Rupp of Lancaster, Pa. 
Received and for sale at SIMPKINS’S, 21 Tre- 
} mont Row. je8 


rIVRIMMER’S NATURAL HISTORY. A Natu- 
al History of the most remarkable Quadrupeds, 
Birds, Fishes, Serpents, Reptiles and Insects. By 
Mrs Mary Trimmer. With 200engravings. Abridged 
and improved. Particularly designed for youth of the 
| United States, and suited to the use ef schouls. 
| ‘This work may be regarded as an abridgement of 
iMrs. Trimmer’s Natural History, though additions 
have been made from various sources, and a numbei of 
| American animals introduced, not noticed in that work. 
| An attempt has been made to present the subject in 
| very clear, but necessarily brief terms, having it con- 
| stantly in view to make it intelligible, instructive and 
| useful to that class of persons for whom it is chiefly in- 
jtended. The work is adapted not only to general use, 
| but to reading and recitation in schools, and the oppor- 








ltunity which the subject offered for occasional reflec- 


| tion and remarks, tending to cultivate feelings of hu- 
manity towards domestic as well as other animals, bas 
not been neglected.’ 

Published and for sale at SIMPKINS’S, 21 Tre- 
mont Row, Boston. je29 





POSTOLIC BAPTISM. Facts ard Evidences 
LA on the subject and mode of Christian Baptism, by 
C. Taylor, Editor of Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible, 
with thirteen engravings. 

Water Cure for Ladies—A popular work on the 
{health diet, and regimen of females and children, and 
| the ptevention and cure of disease, with a full account 
| of the processes of Water Cure, illustrated with vari - 
|} ous cases, by Mrs M. L. Shew. 

Chemistry, an exemplifying the wisdom and benefi- 
cence of God, by George ‘Townes. 

Elements of Chemistry—Containing the principles 
of the Science, both experimental and theoretical, in- 
tended as a text book for academies, high schools and 
college, illustrated with numerous engravings, by Alon- 
zo Gray, A. M. 

Lives of the Queens of England, from the Norman 
Conquest, with anecdotes of their Courts, now first 
published from official records and other authentic doc- 
uments, private as well as public, new edition, with 
corrections and additions, by Agnes Strickland, com- 
plete in 6 volumes; any volume sold separately, 

For sale by SAXTON, PEIRCE & co., 1334 
Washington st. jy20 

HE WORLD BEFORE YOU. This day pub- 

lished, The Log Cabin; or, The World before 
You, by Mrs Lee, author of the Backslider, Three Ex- 
periments, Old Painters, &c; price 50 cents. For 
sale by JAMES MUNROE & CO., 154 Washington, 
opposite School street. je29 


7 ARE’S DISCOURSES, on the offices and char- 

acter of Jesus Christ. A few copies left, being 

the remainder of the edition. For sale at SIMPKINS’S 
Book and Stationery Rooms, 21 Tremont Row. jy20 











OWNSEND FEMALE SEMINARY. The an- 

nual examination will take place on Wednesday, 
July 31, commencing at 8 o’clock, A.M. On the 
evening previous, an address will be delivered before 
the ‘Literary and Education Society,” connected with 
the Seminary, by Rev R. W. Cushman, of Boston. 

e Fall ‘ternr will conmmence on the last Wednes- 
day in August, and will continue thirteen weeks.— 
Miss Ruth 8. Robinson, who, for several years wma 
has so successfully served the Institution, as its Prin- 
cipal, having expressed her determination to retire 
from the office at the close of the present term, the 
Trustees are ha py toannounce that they have secured 
the services of Mics Althea Traiof Framingham, who 
will enter upon her duties as primcipal at the commence- 
ment of the Fall term. Miss Frain brings with her the 
best recommendations. The public may rest assured 
that every exeftion will be made on the part of the 
Principaband the ‘Trustees to sustaia the high charac- 
ter which the Seminary has attained under the manage- 
ment of its present Principal. 

By order ofthe Trustees. 
A. G. STICKNEY, Sec’y. 

Townsend, July 18, 3844. 5tis 
IFE INSURANCE. Life Insured on the Mutua 

Principle, at the lowest safe rate of premium, by 
the NEW ENGLAND MUSLUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, at their Oilice, Merchants’ Bank 
Building, State street, Boston. 

Wilkerd Phillips, Robert Hooper, William Parsons, 
Charles P- Custis, James Savage, Francis C. Lowell, 
George Howe, George H. Kutn, William W. Stone, 
R. B. Forbes, Peter Wainwright— Directors. 

George Hayward, Consulting PAysician. 

Jonathan Amory, Secretary. 

The table of rates of premiumand forms for applica- 
tion, inay be had by applying. at the office. my 25 











WATERMAN’S PATENT 
PNEUMATIC SHOWER BATH, 
AND IMPROVED BATHING PAN, 
At 85 Cornhill, 6 Brattle, and 73 Court streets. 
rPYHOSE about to adopt the healthy practice ef daily 
ablution, will find the above the easiest, cheapest 
; and quickest method of performing the operation. 
Those on the eve of house-keepimg wilh find at this 
| establishment every thing appertaining to the kitchen 
| department, with catalogues to facilitate in making 
| their selection, and are respectfully invited to call. 


my25 6in NATH’L. WATERMAN. 





ATEW CHURCH HYMN BOOK. This day pub~ 
LN lished by BENJ. H. GREENE, 124 Washing- 
ton, corner of Water street, ‘A Service Book s for the 
use of the Church of the Disciple.’ Taken primeipally 
| from the Old and New Testaments. 

Also, “Ihe Disciples? Hymn Book,’ a collection ¥ 
| Hymns and Chants for public and private devotion. 
| Prepare for the use of the Church of the Disciples. 

} 


The above are bound in one handsome volume, and 
are ready fur delivery. je8 


VHURCH LAMPS AND COMMUNION WARE. 
/The subscribers invite the attention of purchasers 

to their extensive stock of Charch and Hall Lamps, 

including Chandeliers of every description, Pulpit and 
| Gallery Lamps, in greater variety than ean be found at 
lany other establishment ; also a large assortment of 
‘Silver, Silver Plated, and Britannia Communion Ser- 
| vice, embracing Flagons of 3 sizes, Plates, Cups, 
Baptisinal Fonts, ete, all of which are offered for sale 
at low prices; with a general assortment of Faney 
| Hard-ware goods, and House-keeping articles, at 
wholesale or retail, upon the most favorable terms. 
LOWS, BALL & CO., 

123 Washington street. 

6mis&os 


| ‘ Peat et ee eee 
wat IS UNITARIANISM? Just published, 
| Tract No 202 for May, What is Unitarianism? 
jor a statement of the views of the Unitarian Congre- 
| gationalists of the United States; with some Histori- 
lcaland Statistical Notices of the denomination, by Al- 
| van Lamson, D.D., printed for the Ameviean Unitarian 
| Association, and for sale by JAMES MUNROE & 
|CO., 134 Washington, opposite School st. Price 3 
cents single. je29 
TEW BOOKS. The World before you, by Mrs 
|} N Lee, 18 mo; Memoirs of Rev Dr Worcester, by 
| Dr H. Ware, Jr, 12 mo; Theory of Morals, by Rich- 
}ard Hildreth, 12:0; Summer on the Lakes, by Miss 
)S. M. Fuller, 12ino; Macauley’s Misceilanies, vol 5, 
| with portrait; Horne’s New Spirit of the Age, 12mo, 
| portraits; History of all Religious Denominations, 8vo ; 
The Water Core, 12:no, by Dr Shaw; The Bondmaid, 
by Miss Bremer, I6mo; Martineau’s Discourses, 12 
mo; Peabody’s Christian Doctrine, 12mo; Sparks’s 
Letters on Episcopacy, 12mo; Poems, by W. M. 
Praed, 12mo ; Bowditch’s Useful Tables ; Irish 
Girl and other Poems, by Mrs Ellis, 12mo0; Willis’s 
Poems, 8vo, portrait; Scenery Shower, by Warren 
| Burton, 18mo; Livermore on Acts, 12mo; Mrs Child’s 
| Letters, new edition, 12mo; Frasenius’ Chemical 
| Analasys, 12mo, &c. &e. &e. 
For sale by JAS. MUNROE & CO., 134 Wash- 


ington street. yy6 


my25 





| FYOPULAR WORKS IN THE CHEAP FORM. 

SAXTON, PEIRCE & CO., Publishers, Book- 
{sellers and Periodical Dealers, 1834 Washington st., 
j have for sale—A most extensive variety of Works, 
{published ia the cheap form. Annexed is a list of 
; Works now in store. (Every new Work published is 
, received as soon as issued.) 

t = {} The reader will please preserve this list for their 
| future use. 

Mrs Ellis’s Wives, Women, Daughters and Mothers 
of England; Pictures of Private Lite, Poetry of Life, 
Home, or the Iron Rule, Housekeeping Made Easy, 
and Voice from the Vintage. 

Seatsfield’s Life in the New World, Cabin Book, 
and North and South: Valentine Vox, 50 cents: Com- 
iplete Cook, 25: Picciola, 35: Economy of Farming, 
150: Arthur’s Ruined Family, 25: Thinks I to Myselt, 

25: Hoboken, 50: Godwin’s Fourism, 25: Farnham’s 
Travels inthe Oregon Terriu ry, 25: Do in Califor- 
nia, 4 parts, each 25: Jack Hinton, 50: Hector O’- 
‘Halloran, 50: Handy Andy, 50: Kitchen Directory, 
$124: Cheever’s Lectures on Hierarchical Despotism, 
/ 624: Housekeeper’s Guide, 25: Macauley’s Essays, 
:vol 5, 25: D’Aubigne’s Study of the History of Chris- 
‘tianity, 124: Hand Book of Hydropathy, 374: Mack- 
intosh’s Discourse on the Study of the Law of Natare 
and Nations, 50: Sarter Resartus, 25: The Yemasee, 
ja Romance of Carolina, 25: Young Kate, 25: De- 
fence of the Whigs, 25: Martin Chuzzlewit, publish- 
; ing in Nos, at 64. jyl3 








| PJIBLES. The Folio Pulpit Bible. 
} assortment of smaller Bibles; just received and 
for sale ata low price, at SIMPKINS’S Book and 


| Stationery Rooms, 21 Tremont Row. jy13 


|Z ITTELL’S LIVING AGE—Comprising selee- 
| Iu tions from the best English Reviews and Maga- 
‘zines ,selected by Mr Little, the well known editor of 

the Museum. The work is published weekly in num- 
bers of 60 pages royal &vo, giving upwards of 3000 
| pages per annum, at only $6. Subscriptions received 


at W. CROS BY’S, 118 Washington st. jyt3 


Also, a good 








Yo FOR JULY. North American 
| E Review, Christian Examiner, Monthly Religious 
| Magazine, Knickerbocker, Hunt’s Merchants Maga- 
| zine; Democratic Review, Brownson’s Quarterly, &c. 
|&e. Just received by W. CROSBY, 118 Washing- 
ton st. jy13 


| JERIOPICALS. All the Periodicals of the Day 
I can be had on the most favorable terms, at CROS- 
| BY’S, 118 Washington st. jyl3 


N RS. CLEVELAND’S STORIES FOR CHIL- 
|LV¥L DREN. Stories for Children, intended as 
| Hints to Parents, by Mrs R. J. Cleveland. 

| Sketches of the Life of Christ, by Mrs H. V. Chee- 
| ney, author of a Peep at the Pilgrims, Village Sketch- 
jes, &c. Recently published by W. CROSBY, 118 
, Washington st. jy13 





\ KS LEE’S NEW WORK. The Log Cabin, or 
| Bi the World Before You, by the author of the 
| Three Experiments of Living, Luther, Cranmer, The 
Huguenots, &c. &c. 
Reformers Fellow Laborers of Christ, a Sermon de- 
livered to the Second Congregational Society in Nan- 
tucket, Sunday, May 26, 1844, by W.H. Knapp, Min- 
| ister of the Bociety. Just received at CROSBY’S, 
| 118 Washingten st. iy6 
IBLE—ENGLISH EDITION. Just received,a 
copy of the Bible, English edition, in three vols, 
folio, boards, illustrated with 27 engravings, by Heath, 
| from designs by Westall. It night be bound in 2 vols 
and would make a splendid book for the pulpit. One 
copy just received by W. CROSBY, 118 Washing- 
ton st. jy6 
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~ ETTER PAPEB, A good assortment at from 

41,35 to $4 aream, ialuad plain, alwayson hand 
and for salelow by W. CROSBY, 128 Washington 
st. jy6 


N RS CLEVELAND’S STORIES FOR CHIL- 

DREN. Stories for Children, intended as Hints 
to Parents, by Mrs R. J. Cleveland. 

Sketches hom the Life of Christ, by Mrs H. V. 
Cheney, author of a Peep at the Pilgrims, &c; just 
published by WM. CROSBY, 118 Washington street, 

jel5 


Leer the Baptism in Jordan, by Strauss, author 
of Helon, Pilgrimage, the Life of Christ, &c., re- 
cently published; for sale by W. CROSBY, 138 
Washington street. jy18 














Allston's Belshazzar's Feast, 
—AT THE— 
CORINTHIAN GALLERY, 
Corner of Milk and Federal Streets. 


OPED HROUGHOUT THE DAY AND IN 
PEN THE EVENING BY GAS LIGHT. 
Entrance in Federal Street, in 
i - gingle admissions 
me cae Tickets, 50 cents; singlea ayo 
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POETRY. —_—ss| 


THE LORD’S PRAYER. 


| 


We lay before our readers the Lord’s Prayer, beau- 
tifully paraphrased into an acrostic, by Thomas Stur- | 
tevant, Jr., a soldier in the 26th regiment United | 
States Infantry, anda prisoner of war in the province | 
of Upper Canada. [st. Loui Reveille. 


Our Lord and King, who reign’st enthroned on high, 
Father of light ' mysterious Deity ! 

Who art the great | AM, the last, the first, 

Art righteous, holy, merciful and just, 


In realms of glory, scenes where angels sing, 

Heaven is the dwelling place of God our King, 
Hallowed thy name, which doth all names transcend, 
Be thou adored, our great Almighty Friend, 


Thy glory shines beyond creation’s space, 


Named in the book of justice and of grace. 


Thy kingdom towers beyond the starry skies ; | 
Kingdom satanic falls, but thine shall rise 


Come let thine empire, O thou Holy one, 

Thy great and everlasting will be done ! 

Wali God make known his will, his power display ? 

Be it the work of mortals to obey. 

Done is the great, the wondrous work of love, 

On Calvary’s cross he died, but reigns above, 

Earth bears the record in thy holy word, 

As heaven adores thy love, let earth, O Lord ; 

It shines transcendent in th’ eternal skies, 

Zs praiaedia Heaven—for man the Savior dies. 

Jn songs immortal angels laud his name, 

Heaven shouts with joy, and saimts his love proclaim, 
Give us, O Lord, our food, nor cease to give 

Us that food on which our souls may live! 

This be our boon to- lay, and days to come, 

Day without end in our eternal home 

Our needy souls supply from day to day, 

Daily assist and aitl 
Bread though 
And make us 


Forgive ow sins, which in destruction place 


us when we pray. 
we ask, yet, Lord, thy blessiug lend, 


graceful when thy gifts descend, 


Us the vile rebels of a rebel race; 

Our follies, fruits and tre epasses forgive, 
Debts which we ne’er can pay, or thou receive ; 
Ase we, O Lord, our ne ighbor’s faults o’erlook, 
We beg thou d’st blot ours from thy memory’s book 
Forgive our enemies, extend thy grace 

Our souls to save, e’en Adam’s gu Ity race. 
Debtors to thee in gratitude and love, 
And in that duty paid by saints above, 
Lead us irom sin, and in thy merey raise 
Us trom the tempter und his hellish ways 
Not in our own, but io his name who bled, 
Into thine ear we pour our every nee 


Te mptation’s jatal charms help us to shun, 


But may we conquer through thy conquering Son 
Deliver us from all which can annoy 

Uae in this world, and may our souls dest: 
Fromall calamities which men betice, 

Evil and death, O turn our feet aside; 

For we are mortal worms, and cleave to cla 
Thine ’t is to rule, and mortals to obey 

Is not iy mercy, Lord, f rever free? 

The whole creation knows no God but thee. 


presence fall 


Kingdom aw emy 
The King eternal re rns the K > of all 
Power is with thee—to thee be ¢ 
And be thy name adored by earth 
The praise 


ire in thiv 


of suints and 
Glory to thee, the everlusting Onc. 
Forever be thy triune name adored ; 
Amen Hosanna! blessed be th 
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rirc Wary reraIn 
Aikis Vea ’ A 
The following article, in relation to the late 
difficulties among the Mormons, and the mur 
der of the Smiths, is fromthe St. Louis Re- 
v tant, written by one of its 
‘ ia _— 

ivi i its \ Ly an p I- 
60n, fi the ur pose f ge go at ie true stale 
of affairs among the Mormons and eir neigh- 
bors, we ar enabl te vg the latest as well 
as the most correct Intelligence 

Nauvoo reposes in a state of etude and 
tranguility most remarkable. During some 
thirty hours that we passed in the * Holy City,’ 
v he d but one golitary intemperate expres- 
sion, and the man who uttered it was instantly 
checked, and made nt by more prudent spir- 
its around him. Llders Adams and Lyne ac- 
companied by others, left the city on ‘Tuesday 
last, their object being to call home the absent 
Apostles and members of the Council of Seven- 
ty. Upon t eturn of these, there will take 
p ice asolemn deliberation of the Twelve A pos- 
tles, who will jntas orto the lost 
P ophet, and eir appointinent will then be 
acted upon. either to be ratified or rejected, by 





the Council of Seventy. 
r 


than halt 


rk ceased 


he walls of the Temple are more 


untothe designed height, and all we 


upon them during the recent troubles; but, at 
the public meeting on Monday afternoon, the 
people were notified by Elder Phelps, now one 
of the most active and influential men among 
them, that labor should commence again the 
nextday. Hetold the men not to neglect their 
families; to be energetic in seeing thein provid 
ed for first. and then hasten to work upon the 
temple. Th system upou which this temple 
has been building is the exaction of jabor every 
tenth day trom every man who cannot purchase 
his exemption from the task with money. It 
will be, if ever finished, a very imposing looking 


edifice. It stands in a high and e 
position, a prominent g the stran- 
ger’seye at once, and, upon near inspection, 
the style of architecture is found to be more 
than commonly attractive, for its singularity. 
It is like nothing else may de 
ignate it as the Mourmonic order, 

it certainly has no name at all. ‘The stone 1s 
of excellent quality, quarried in the neighbor- 
hood, and very good mechanics been at 
work ve caps of the col- 
urmns arved from huge blocks, 
showing a gigantic round human tace jike a 
broad full moe made to 
rest upon cresent moons, seulptured on the face 
of the stone, resting with the horns down, and 
with a profile of eves, nos ana 
the inner curve. Wiat 
convey we could not Jearn, though 
sion is irresistible, that the church is built up 
upon mo ynshin 

The utmost harmony and peace, at least as 
far as was allowed to appear to the eye of a 
stranger, prevailed throughout Nauvoo, At 
Warsaw, and all about the adjoining district, 
a very different state of things is fully apparent. 
The people are boiling over with excited feel- 
ing. We arrived at Warsaw on onr retarn, on 
the Osprey, and Capt. Anderson, in the kindest 
manner, complied with our request for the 
boat to wait an hour, and afford us an opportu- 
nity of seeing and communicating with the citi- 
zeus. We found them laboring under such a 
state of feeling as is quite evident can never be 
changed. In reply to the deputation from Gov. | 
Ford, consisting of A. Jonas, Fsq., and Col. 
Hart Fellows, the former appearing as spokes- 
man, We Were told that a committee had already 
Jeft Warsaw to wait upon the Governor, with 
the deliberate expression, that either one or the 
other of the antagonistical parties must abandon | 
the county. Mr. Jonas very properly told the 
pevple, that Gov. Ford could give no reply to | 
such a communication, save one of condomeex | 
tion ; he would be subject, himself, to impeach- 
ment, by venturing on any action to drive away 
either the Mormons, or their opponents ; and in 
this unsatisfactory way the meeting at Warsaw 
broke up, we returning on board 
and the people to their dwellings. 

We stopped at Quincy on Phursday evening, 
and saw the Governor. We frankly iaid before 
him the charges we had heard made against 
him, both by Mormons and Anti-Mormons, al] 
of whieh he combatted with fair and intelligent | 
statements. The Macdonough soldiers, about 
whose dismissal the Mormons are most indig- | 
nant, were disbanded, merely from the simple 
fact, that there was no sustenance for them in 


mmanding 


object rivet 


; and, uniess we 


allowed to des 


havea 
Have 


upon it. i} massi 


are already « 


m. lhe coiumos are 


mouth, upon 
meant 
the impres- 


this 1s lw 


ldea 








the Osprey, 





the power of the Governor, or the people of the 
place. Gov. Ford depended upon the ussur- 
ances of protection for the prisoners, given by 
the Carthage Greys, and the guard around the 
door of the jail. 

The point most interesting, may be the man- 
ner of the murder, and, without partiality, we 
ean here give the straight-forward truth. <Aé 
the request of their own counsel, the prisoners 
were placed in an upper apartment of the jail, 
instead of the cells. This is another point upon 
which the Mormons feel sore, they believing, 
or pretending to believe, that the Smiths were 
so placed, with design to give the assassins 
more facility in accomplishing their work. ‘The 


(in leaving the disease almost or quite entirely to 


| the efforts of nature, and is termed the art of 


curing disease by expectation or wanting. Itis 
‘incomparably better thaa the treatment by 
| poisonous drugs. The plain matter of fact is, 
‘that this disease, as well as all others, can be 
|best managed by water cure. This is only a 
‘natural means rendered intense by art. Right 
_douching, sweating, water drinking, and water 
| purging, will quickly bring these patients to 
their senses and produce sleep, 80 dificult and 
yet so desirable in these cases. 
SHEW, M. D. 


New York, June 2st, 1844. . 
N. Y. Tribune. 


| 


first alarm in Carthage, was a ery from the | 


vicinity of the jail, ‘The Mormons! the Mor- 
mons! they have come to rescue the prisoners!’ 
It is clear from all representations, that such 
was the instantaneous impression. The 
thage Greys were under arms, and immediately 
commenced quick march for the jail. First was 
heard a solitary shot, followed by the quick 
and continuous reports of a revolving pistol, 
(these latter are known and admitted to have 
been fired by the Piophet,) and then came a 
volley of fire-arms, succeeded by Joseph Smith 
tumbling head furemost from a window of the 
jail. The whole time of action, from the first 
ery of ‘the Mormons! the Mormons!’ until the 
Carthage Greys, on approaching the scene, dis- 
covered a band of men disappearing as fast as 
they could ruu, was searcely fen minules. This 
has been allrepresented fully at Quincy, though 
many sull, whether from honest Impression, or 
fixed design, it is difficult, and, perhap-, useless 
to speak, assume to impugn the integrity of the 
Greys. 

There is such a whirlpool of conflicting in- 
terests involving this business, that an impartial 
mind is completely astonished at the manner in 
which first high principles may be lost aight of, 
in the petty differences of party. 

All men, from one end of the Union to the 
other, must condemn, most emphatically, the 
outbreak at Carthage. It was wrong; It was 
unjustified by any daw; wwasa demonstration, 
bound to be regretted deeply by all good citi- 
zeus, living under this free government. Still, 
let us do the people of Hancock county, Illinois, 
fair justice. 


MADNESS AND ITS REMEDIES 


) 
to give place 


Mr. Fditor,—I will thank you 
ler Re:nedy Jor 


to the following: John Wesley's 


the inte of Mad Dogs. 
Ist. Plunge into cold water daily for 20 days, 


ep under as long as possible. This has 


1, even after the Hydrophobia was begun. 


—ke 
‘4 ret 
2d. Or mix the ashes of trefoil, or oak ashes, 


g’s lard, and anoint the part bitten as 
possible, repeat twice or thrice, at Six 


This many in 


with ho 
e0oon as 
} has cured 


murs Intermission 


Car- 


England, and in one instance particularly, a dog 
bitten on the nose by a mad dog. 

3d. Or nix a pound of salt with a quart of 
Water: squeeze, bathe and. wash the wound 

th this brine for one hour: then bind some 
fine salt on the wound for 12 hours. “The author 
of this receipt was bitten six times by rabid, or 

id dogs, and each time cured himself by this 
. e remedy The above is an extract from 
John Wesley's book of receipts tor the Poor ot 
England 


Hudroph, 1 or Canine Madness Cur 


[The followiog remedy (says a certain author) 
has been successtully used by the sporting gen- 


try of Ireland, whose hounds sometimes get in 


1 rabid siate. ‘he experiment was tried svon 
! 


7 had bitten anumber of his comrades ; 


the remedy ad- 


afterad 


all the dogs bitten but one had 


i stered, and showed no signs of madness 


But the one which did nottake the remedy, died 


1 state. This was 





rao a fairexperim nt 
Fake 6 oz. f gs of pewter, 6 oz. 1 the 
herb, pulverized t oz. garlick, 4 oz. mithri- 
te. or venice reakle, cut the rue and warlie 
I r small, mix t whole in three quarts of 
strong beer, put the same articles in a vessel 
c be s ed tight; putit into a pot of 
( 1 Wate If tt vess containing the tIner 
( she of ass, W | as | ope of hay rout 
t 3 ) k ,F when volling. Let iM 
< ner for three four hours over a slow { 
| i take th \ 1 outoft the pot of 
ute he cont s, and strair ari 
press, or squee? renyth out of the herbs 
! ‘ - 1 . 
4 t sthi us a ‘ \ Wwe i 
Lh $ id tabi ful the first 
dav two . }aav th ie tiird Gay 
four the f t and five the f » duy 
hen for four days more, give five table . 
! fur a making d 
i The Su remedy may be taken, and ln 
sime War, vy inan, woman or chiid.— 
Childs lane the remedy in proportion, un- 
i 12 y sof ag To be taken in the morn 
g T! svuoner the remedy is applied after 
the bite t} r.—f[Tp Poultice the wound 
withthe w D edieuts, squeezing the wound. 
This has tppearance of a valuable remedy. 
Try it. . 
And vet anothor valuable remedy for Hydro- 
phobia, t bit { Rattlesnakes, Chunk head 
or Pilot ake, Spider, &e: Take a white 
onion, cut it the grain into four equal 
| is 3} \ onthe onion, and apt ly 
it by bandages to the wound as soon as possible 
mg bitten by g, snake or spider, and 
the poison Will Tun up into the onion; repeat 


every haif hour with a new piece or until there 


is no diseoloring of poison in the onion, and the 
poison extractes Then a healing plaster may 
be used and the wound healed. 
S. RUTMAN, New Jersey. 

There are accounts in almost every paper of 
persons coming to an untimely grave from the 
bite of mad dogs or poisonous serpents. Hence 
ail tried antidotes for these evils ought to be 


made as public possible. Accordingly the 
articles feels in duty bound to 
leviate if possible, the suffer- 


S. H. WEED. 


writer of these 
co sometoing to a 
vs of his fellow men. 
New York, June 11, 1844. 
rof a pubhe Journal or reli- 
gious Periodical, vive these recipes an insertion 
in his papers and he may do something to pro- 
long the lives of useful persons in the world, 
and be none the poorer years hence. 


Let each printe 


HYDROPHOBIA—TETANUS AND DE- 
LIRIUM TREMENS. 

To the Editor of the Tribune,—It has been 
the general opinion atmung physicians that hy- 
drophobia resists al] curative means. The im- 
mortal Priessuitz has succeeded in curing it in 
dogs. ‘The animals are made fast and then 
douchee incessantly with very cold water, until 
the symptoms abate. 
Increase. After douching, perspiration is 
brought on by coverings to retain the heat. 

Sir Charles Scudamore, a well known Medi- 
cal author and practitioner of London, says that 
in the melancholy diseases of hycrophobia and 
tetanus, the most active of the water-cure pro- 
cesses well deserve a trial. Many years ago 
one of his horses was seized with locked jaw, 
and the peor animal appeared to be fast ap- 
proaching to a hopeless condition, the farrier 
having exerted all his skill in vain. The late 
professor Coleman by chance arrived at the tune 
and advised repeated effusions of the spine with 
the coldest water fromm buckets. After about 
an hour the spasins became relieved and a com- 
plete recovery ensued. 

The douche, a jet of water of any required 
size and height, can be made a most powerful 
agent. Even drops of water from a height 
make strong impressions upon the living body 
The douche is certainly one of the most sue 
cessful means for taming the furious maniac. 

In delirium tremens also the treatinent by 
water is singularly successful. This disease 
commonly occurs in paroxysins. It is caused 
both by alcoholic drinks and opium. It, howev- 
er, generally occurs after the abandonment of 
those stimulants. The treatment recommended 
has been various. Many have regarded large 
doses of opium indispensable. Professor Dung- 
lison, of Philadelphia, who, by the by, is a 
Strong one with drugs, says, ‘ It is certain that 
the exrpectant system will often, if not generally, 
be snecessful; and it is probable a cure effected 
in this manner will be more permanent than 
when produced by excitants.”” This expectant 
orgFrench mode, la medecine expectante, consists 


| 


| 


] 
| 


THE SHARK AND THE GOLD SPECTACLES. | 


The narrator once sailed on board a ship, he 
said, in which there was a very near-sighted 
passenger, who always wore @ palit of gold 
spectacles. 


He had forgotten to provide him- | 


self with a second pair, before he left, and be- 


ing a man ot nervous temperament, he was per- 
petually worrying bimself with the idea that by 
some accident or other he should lose the only 
ones he had during the voyage, and thus be left 
| for 
‘not being able to see a yard before bim without 
the assistance of glasses. Many and dire were 
the accidents which he was sure would happen 
to him in the state of semi-biindness to which he 
would be reduced, when the barnacles were 
gone. In facet, he would be afraid to venture on 
deck, being certain to walk overboard, or fall 
down the companion ladder; and how he should 
ever get into the beat which was to take him 
ashore, When the ship arrived at her destination 
he knew not. One day they were be calmed 
near the line, and a large shark was seen by the 
officer on wateh just under the stern. All the 
passengers, our near-sighted friend among them, 
rushed aft to see the monster taken, a baited 
hovk having been immediately put overboard.— 
In the scutile which took place, every one striv- 
ing to geta grood position, down droppe d the 
spectacles from | the shark seized the 


iis 
littering prize, and, as if satisfied with his ac- 


nose 


vu 


quisition, reured under the counter, retusing the 


inust tempting baits that Were su¢ cessively off- 
ered to him during the dav. 
a breeze 
vine or ten knots an The 
was now in the situation which his morbid faney 
had so often presented to him, and the first part 


hour. nervous 


ot his pr 
his pr 
1 doomed man, and seemed to await the ful 


lus destiny, which, he had persuaded 


like 
filment of 
| his 


himself was either to break 


le in his cabin, 


reserved, and busied him- 


c 
s 


locked himself up 
became tmoody, and 
self with arras 


rious prepar ith 


ing his papers, and making va- 


ms for hisend. ‘The captain and 


Towards evening, 
sprung up, and away they went, at 
inan 


sentiment having come to pass, he felt 


neck or be 


others becaine seriously alarmed, and attempted 
to rally him from this monomania, but all to no 
| uUrpase , he si ook his head mourntully when 
thev atte mh} ted tu laugh him out of uu, and so] 
emuly mad inswer, that time would show he 
was adoomed man. The wind about the line 
seldom Jasts long; and after five or six days’ 
fair s vy, at ry wi h they ran eight or nine 
hundred imiles, t favorable breeze died away, 
the heavy again flapped idly against the 

sis, and again the usual listlessness which 
ittends a i Iect ¢ thin at st t, crept over the 
minds of every one on board. One of the mid- 


shipmen who had gone aloft to see it he could 
cescry a sail or any thing else on the vast ex- 
water, which they 
sang out, that a shark 


Ag Lin every body 


lav like a io”, 
to the vessel. 


e, a houk 


wine 


panse of on 


+} 
close 


was 
was on the gui 


inGg thrown over, and this 


‘apeonag* 
matched at by John Shark lle was 


sevon hauled on beard, and the business of search- 


ig his locker cormmenced with the usual curios- 
ity. The first thing they pulled out were the 
old spectacles! They were speedily taken 


ie ny pyuchonuriac 


elow and the change 


which the sight of them made on him 


raculous. He felt, he sald, just as a 


Was thil- 
ran would 


who, with the re pe already round his neck, is 
repneved at the gallows’ foot, and at once shak- 
ing off the fit of despondency and apprehension 
Which had clung so closely to him,he joined 
heartily in the laugh which his former fears now 
r ad am hist weve igers I give this 
story a3 I had it, and leave the reader to judge 
for himself how much of it is true ln a shark 


h we caught, we found a newspaper of later 


date than any we had on board, and which was 


dned and read by ali of us, not havi ih been at 

ured by its adventures lt must have been 

( ed trom some other ship. ar | sw illowe a 

v0 e¢ { 1. [Greenwood’s Narra- 

i 
ot the ¢ gnin Atty stan 
\ 4 IT pY DEW pw ‘ 1 
AN EATRAORDINARY REMINISCENCE ~ THI 
Mayu, ’ 
PALLITZ tL VU, 
Dir at Victory, Cayuga County, New York, June 
Zith, IS41, Mre. MARY GREGG, ag 82 years, 1} 
9 an 

months, a odayve. rhe cle tse) Was a member of 

the Presbyterian Chureh for 1 v than sixty vears.an 

riwoves ado; iher fess by w lite cle vou ito the 

commands of the Saviour She was deprived of her 

natural sight for the last fifteen vears of ber lift , which 

was a eat altiiction; yet it seemed to make her more 

eVoted, and he piritual sight grew brighter and 

brighter, ontil she fell aslee in Jesus without a strug- 
gle or a groan 


Mary Gregg was the widow of Capt. James 


Gregg, of the Revolution, of whom | will givea 
short account, taken from her Be- 
ing a protess ional man in the city of Albany, 


and having impaired bis heal h by close atten- 


own words, 


tion to study, his physician advised him to join 
gain his health. He ae- 
a Captain's commission, and, 
with a heart full of patriotism and love of. his 


With 


the army, luorder to? 


Coraline ly took 


Ss orved 





honor to himself and 
country. In 1778, while at 
Fort Stanwick, on the Mohawk River, he was 


shot, tomahawked 


usetul: 


ess to his 
and scalped, allof which he 
survived, and again resuming his sword, foucht 
for hberty until peace was proclaimed. A short 
jaccount of his being sealped was published in 
ithe American Pre eeptor, under the tide of ‘The 
Faithful Dog.’ The circumstances were as fol- 
lows: Leaving the I°ort one Morning with his 
servant, (whose name was Madison,) they fol- 


lowed the Indian trail for some three-quarters of 


a mile, for the purpose of shooting pigeons ;— 
and, afters curing the desired game, they start- 
ed or their return. 
a rifle and the fall of the servant announced an 
enemy. Casting his eye to the left, Gregg saw 
the start from behind a tree, with his 
unloaded rifle in one hand and an uplifted toma- 
hawk in the other, bounding toward him with 
the agility and fierceness of atiger. Knowing 
that, if taken alive, he would be tortured, he 


savage 


The paroxysms at first prepared lo sell his life as dearly as possible. — 


Having his shot gun in his hand, he waited un- 
ulthe Indian was near enough to have the 
shot take eflect. When in the act of raising the 
piece to his face, the keen eye of the Indian an- 
ucipated him 
and 


struck the silver plate on Gregg’s cap, 
| glancing from that to the left side of his cap, 
where it entered and laid Open the side of the 
head in a shocking manner. At the same in- 
)Stant that the tomahawk struck his head, a ball 
from another Indian's rifle passed through the 
centre of his body, (forward of his kidneys,) and 
tock olf the top of the left hip bone. He fell to 


| 


the ground, but was perfectly sensible while the | 


‘bloody knife was passed around and taking his 
=r ‘i - 
| of blood, he fainted, and, after sume three hours 
was revived by his dug licking his head. 


lim entirely dead, and, again fainting, he lay 
| with his head on his servant about three hours 
longer, his dog still licking his wounds till he 
revived, He then sent his dog for help. About 
halt a mile from there the dog found three men 
| fishing, aud, with his piteous moans and entrea- 
/Ues, enticed them into the woods and hurried 
jthem to his master’s relief as soon as possible. 
] he men formed a litter of sticks, lifted the Cap- 
| tain on it, and carried him to the Fort; thence 
he was taken to the Hospital at Albany, where, 
alter long sutlering from his wounds, which 
were distressing, he so far recovered in one year 
that he resumed his sword and took command of 
his company, and did not again lay down his arms 
until peace was secured. Lyman H. Batpwin. 


In an instant the report of 


| scalp from his head ; after which, through loss! 


\ He} 
j then perceived he had the use of his hands, and | 
crawled some three rods to his servant, found | 





[N. Y. Tribune. 


sometime in a most unpleasant predicament, | 


; the Jatter threw his tomahawk 





THE ROAD TO FORTUNE. 


When M. Laffitte came to Paris, in 1778, the 
extent of his ambition was to find a situation in 
a banking-house, and to attain this object he 
called on M. Perregaux, the rich Swiss banker, 
to whom he had a letter of recommendation, 
This gentleman had just taken possession of the 
hotel of Mddle. Gurmard, which had been put 
up to lottery by that lady, and won by the for- 
tunate banker. It was to this charming habita- | 
tion, which has since been demolished, that M. 
Laffitte paid his first visit in Paris, and, as it 
were, took his first step in the Parisian world. 
The young provincial ,—poor and modest, timid 
and anxious—entered by that gateway which 
had witnessed so many of the gaieties of the last 
century. He was introduced into the boudoir of 
the danseuse, then become the cabinet of the 
banker, and there modestly stated the object of 
his visit. * Itis impossible for me to admit you 
into my establishment—at least for the present,” | 
replied the banker; * all iny offices have their | 
fulleomplement. If | require any one at a tu-| 
ture time, I will see what can be done, but in 
the meantime | advise you to seek elsewhere, | 
for I do not expect to bave a vacancy for some 





With a disappointed heart the young | 


tine,’ 
aspirant for employment left the office, and while 
with a downeast look he traversed the courtyard | 
he stooped to pick up a pin which lay in his | 
path, and which he carefully stuck in the lapel | 
of his coat. Little did he think that this trivial | 
action was to decide his future fate; but so it} 
was. From the window of his cabinet M. Per- | 
regaux had observed the action of the young | 
man. ‘he Swiss banker was one of those keen 
observers of human actions who estimated the | 
value of circumstances apparently trifling in 
themselves, and which would pass unnoticed by 
the majority of mankind. He was delighted 
with the conduct of the young stranger. In this 
simple action he saw the revelation of a charac- 
ter: it was a guarantee of a love of order aad 
economy, a certain pledge of all the qualities 
which should be possesse d by a good financier. 
A young man who would pick upa pine vuld not 
fail to make a good clerk, merit the confidence 
of his employer, and attain a high degree of 
In the evening of the same day, 
from M.! 
in my 


prosperity. 
M. Laffitte received the following note 
Perregaux —* A place is made for you 
office, Which you may take possession of to-mor- 
The anticipations of the banker 
The young Lailitte pUussess- 


row moruing.’ 
were notdeceived. 
ed every desirable quality, and even more than 
was at first expected. From simple ele rk, he 
soon rose to be cashier, then partner, then head 
; Paris, and afte r- 
siun, a deputy and presi- 
hest point 


of the first banking-house it 
wards, in rapid sucee 
dent of the council of minist 


ha citizen can 


rs, the higt 
On what a trifle 


sometimes de 


tu whic aspire. 

does the fortune of @ man pend, 
But tor the simple ine:dent of the pin, M. 
Laffitte would, perhaps, never have entered into 
the house of M. Perregaux ; another employer 
might not have opened to lim so wide a field of 
would 
Little 


action, and his talents and intelligence 


not have led to such magnificagt results, 


did M. Perregaux think that the hand which 
would pick up a pin was that ofa man, gener- 
ous to prodivalty in doing good ihand always 
open to honorable wistortune. Never were 


} 
riches placed in better hands—never did banker 
or prince make a more noble use of them. 


ff°rench paper. 


Dp 


A SHARP REBULE. 


whom it may he truly said, 
» his station, his heart 
= kind. His rank is the 


‘han FE ia | sh s ioject can attain, 


A nobleman, of 
that his habit 


to his country and | 


s do honort 





and his turtun suited to his cond won, He has 
the eldest, his son, and heir, 


) attached to one of the regiments of Horse 
Cruards Rumors having reached him that the 
young soldier had fallen into the hands of the 
Israelites, he sent for him, and spake ito the fol- 
low v iteat :-——* M— ™ I hear you are borrow- 
ing money at twenty per cent | have your 
brother's and sisters’ for eo vest, which 
I should be glad to putoutata fourth f that 
interest you can have the whole at five per 
cent, { be at no expense inshowing the secu- 
rity you propose, : Iam satisfied as to your 
title tu the estates or which the loan would be 
harged. I reco d this style of doing 
business to all whom it may concern it 1s 
‘short, sharp, and decisive,’ the way in which 
man’s warfare should ever be carried on, wheth- 
er With the species or the sy 


‘D—IcnaBor.— 


The island taken is about 
ules from tt 


T 
tot Africa 


whence the guano ts 
shore. on the s th-west 
the : 1in oulnh-west 


lt isa barren rock, about a 


mile in circumterence has no soil, or the least 
sign of vegetation. ‘The guano lies to the depth 
of about 20 feet, and without any variation in 
quality. The continent is very sandy, and in 


. for instanee,) will cov- 
er a ship's deck nearly L00 miles from the land, 


high Winds, (hurricai 


Tie birds on the island are a kind of penguin. 
and cannot fiy to any distane .if at all, their 
wings being a kind of fin It as beheved that 


<ael (said to be Mr. Parr, 
Bristol.) who brought the gu- 


the captainof the v 
of the Anne, ot 
ano, was the first 


human being who set foot on 


the island, which ts very diffieult to approach, 
there being no harbor, and a heavy surf. On 
walking on it, he could searcely set his foot 
Without treading on the birds, and they touk no 


notice whatever of him, except pecking at his 
feet, he being baretoot; and ona gun being 
fired, they merely fluttered a good deal, and 
made much noise. ‘Chere is no fresh water, it 
is believed, for some hundreds of miles along the 
coast, and mo rain Mdinburgh New Philo- 
sophieal Journal. 

ice This island lies in latitude about 26 de- 
grees We learn the price of African 
guano in England is 45 to $50 per ton; Peru- 
vian S60. Acargo of 400 tons of South Amer- 


ican guano is expected at Baltimore. { Editor. 


south. 





CARD TO INVALIDS. SILAS DURKER, 
fi M. D., Member of Massachusetts Medical 
Society, and of the Boston Medical Association, has 
No. 26 Howard 
‘et, Boston, and fitted it upasa PRIVATE HOs- 
PITAL for INVALIDS. 

Ja importantand difficult: cases, the services of the 
most skilful and experience 


the 


taken the large and convenient house 


Str 


d physicians in the city will 
be bud in consultation: and patients who place them- 
selves under the care of Dr. D., and who wish to avail 
themselves of the advantages of a private Hospital, 
may be assured that every effort will be made for their 
cointort and well being. 

An apartment has been fitted up with apparatus for 
administering the Jodine Bath and Sulphur Bath, 
asthey are now given at the principal hospitals of 
London and Paris. ‘The eflect of these baths upon the 
system is similar to that of the warm springs of Vir-! 
ginia, andthe lodine fountain of Saratoga, and they 
are often entirely efficacious in the cure of many com- 
plaints of | ng standing, which have resisted tie ordi- 
nary modes of treatment. 


Us Terms 86 to $12 per week. jlo 


ATEW CARPETINGS! GEO. ALEX. BREW- 
_ ER is now opening at his Carpet Warehouse, 
No. 31 ‘Tremont Row, his Spring supply of Carpetings 
and other goods in his line, among which are English 
Brussels Carpets of the first quality, and splendid pate | 
terns; Super three ply, Damask, willed and Striped 
Ven ian; Superline, Extra fine, Fine and Common | 
Tngrain Carpeting, for floors and stairs; Painted Car- | 
pets of all widths; Rich Figured Bockings ; Hearth | 
Rugs, Door Mats; Carpet Bindings ; Hollow, Oval | 
and Round Stair Rods, ete. ete. All of which com- 
prise one of the most extensive assortments in this city 
and will be sold at the very lowest market prices. Pur- 
chasers are invited to call and examine for themselves, | 


| 








i a29_ | 
eee es —awipetnipaeranisieiemeses! 
WV ENDL Ass BEDSTEADS, AND ORNA-} 
MENTAL FURNITURE. A generalassort- | 


meat of Swelled Beam Windlass Bedsteads, constantly 
on hand and made to order, at lower prices, according | 
to quality, than ean be purchased at any other place in | 
the city. For sale at the manufactory of JOSEPH L. | 
ROSS, corner of Hawkins and Ivers streets. 

Also, Ornamental or Painted and Gilt Furviture, in 
sets for Chambers, executed in a superior style and 


finish, according to any pattern ordered, m27 | 
= -- | 


| 
| 
} 


> EMOVAL, BARRETT’S DYE HOUSE.— 
; Vv The office of this establishment has been remov- 
ed trom 35 Cornhill to 140 Washiogton,opposite school | 
street, Boston. : 

Grateful for the patronage heretofore received, the 
proprietors beg leave to say, that no exertion will be 
spared to merit its continuance. 

N. B. Goods dyed as low as at 
and returned in as short time. 


| 





any other place, 
m25 


| agriculturul life, or as teachers. 


| confidence in seeking the public patronage. 


| dozen, 31 cents retail. 





* 
DANIELE & CO., 
201 WASHINGTON STREET, 
AVING completed the alterations in their Store 
would give 
NOTICE TO THEIR CUSTOMERS, 
that they have again opened with a 


Fresh Stock of Spring Goods, 
and they will receive by future arrivals of the 
STEAMSHIPS AND FRENCH PACKETS, 
every new style of 
LONDON AND PARIS GOODS. 


They have added to their establishment a large 


SHAWL ROOM, 
and will be enabled to offer as handsome an assortment 
of SHAWLS as can be found in the city. 
A beautiful assortment of new styles 


COL’D DRESS SILKS. 


Superior make of Black and Blue Black SILKS | 
AND BOMBAZINES, RICH MOUSLIN) 
DE LAINES, BARAGES, BALZORINES, 





ADRIANOPLES, PRINTED MUSLINS, | 
LAWNS, §e. §e. | 
They still keep their usual stock of LINENS, and | 


having paid particular attention to this article for sev- 
eral years, they feel confident that the styles they offer | 
are such as will give satisfaction. 
Constantly on hand every article of 
MOURNING GOODS. 
COTTONS and FLANNELS of the best wanufae- 
ture. 

LINEN CAMBRIC HDKFS, of every price and 
quality. 
BLANKETS QUILTS, LINEN DAMASKS, and 
DAMASK TABLE CLOTHS, NAPKINS, and every 

other article of 

HOUSEKEEPING GOODS. 

Purchasers may depead upon buying every article as 

low as it can be obtained in any other Store in the 
city. The lowest price will always be named, as ONE 
PRICE is strictly adhered to. 

DANIELL & of) 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS, 
201 WasuINGToON 


STKEET. 
ap20 


SPRING GOODS. 
C. MESSINGER 
ESPECTRFULLY invites the attention of purchas- 

R ers tu his Large Stoc k of Hous ‘keeping and other 

PRY GOODS, 
At 177 Washington Street, 


Where he is daily receiving new Spring Goods from 
Auction and ot which he engages shall be 
soldatthe Lowest Market Prices, comprising a 
pieat Varie ty wl 


olherwise, 


LINENS, 
—of different textures—such as— 


5-4, 6-4, 10-4, 12-4 Linen Sheet:ngs, 
Pillow Case Linens, 7-8 and 4-4 Linen Shirtings, 
Richardsen’s undressed Linens, 
6-4 to 10-4 Linen Damasks, 
6-4 to 10-4 Linen Damask Table Cloths, 
Satin Damasks ai 
Satin Damash Napki 
Bird’s-eye Di per, Se 
Diape 
CRASH—Brown damuskh Talle Cl 
ash Crumb Clothes. 
DOW LAS—Window Shade I n, 
lidkfs, Lis 


rd Clot S, 

is, Damask Doylies, 
teh, Diaper, : 

Shakes r, Russia Diaper, Huccabue Diaper. 


ths, brown dam 


sine Linen Cam- 
bries, Linen Cambric en Lawns, brown and 
slate Linens. 

Also, embossed Table Covers, do Piano do, Worst- 
ed Damask d », colored cotton du, Poilet Table Covers, 
Fruit Doylies. 

BATH WHITNEY AND ROSE BLANKETS— 
Crib Blankets, Power Loom Quilts, Imperi 
Counterpanes, Comforters, Fura Dimoty, Cotton 
Fringes, Tickings, Jeans, Drillings, Cambric and 
Mustins, Bishop Lawas, stripe and check Muslins. 

COTTON SHEETINGS and SHIRTINGS, from 
the best manufactures. 

3-4, 4-4, 5-4, 6-4 UNSHRINKING FLAN- 
NEL&, English Flan: t le, Gauze FI ronels. 

DRESS and CLOAK GOODS—French and Ital- 
ian Silks, Mouslin de Laines, Alpaceas, 
Prints ane Ginghams, Thibet Cloths, Victoria Robes, 
Indiana Cloths, &c. &e. &c. 


il Quilts, 
ire 


7-8, 


Alepines, 


Also, BROADCLOTHS AND CASSIMERES, 
Sumucr Stutts, for Gent’s and Childrens’ wear. 
mh23 


VESTINGS, &e. &e. tt 


OSTON SUNDAY SCHOOL HYMN BOOK. 
B The above Hyinn Book is a revised editlon of the 
{the Boston Sunday Schnol Hymn Book, 
first published in 1833, of which six large editions 
found Or use it 
public 

This book 
the addition of a hundred 


one entitle 


! i - 
Aready sale. bas the sanction of 


Upper yioat 


has now been very much enlarged, with 


new and beautiful) Hymns, 


and has appended to it, prot ably the best and most 


appropriate forms of Prayers and Scripture readings 


This being 


of any book that has yet been published, 
J . : ' 


the case, and the whole having been handsome lv ste- 
reotyped, the pubhe may depend upen it as a favored 
boek. [tis not a cumbersome book of 3 or 4 distinet 
parts, requiring a rigid svstem of rules inthe Sunday 


Schovl, but is embraced in'one neat and portable vol- 


the 
enoutonly about two 


| copir s,and 


small recommendation of 
wk havi 


of two thousan 


ume; and this is no 
work. This new | 


moothes has met 


og | 


witha sale 


among others i lready introduced into the following 
Sunday Schools, &« 
The Howard Sunday School, Boston. 


The Pitts Street Chapel, Boston. 


Tweltth Congregationational Sunday School, (Rev. 
Mr Barrett’s) Boston, 
Rev M: Oxzzood’s Sun lay School, Cobusset. 


Rev Mr Bartlett’s, Marblehead. 

Rev Mr Sanger’s Ssbool, Dover. 

Rev Mr Furness’s School, Phil } 

Hawes PI i, (Rev 
South Bostor 


adelphia. 
Mr Lippit’s,) 


Sunday Scho 


ice 
7 


r, &« 
The following re ndation, we cut from the Sa- 


lem Gaz 


virariad 
tte 

‘The compiler has long been Known as a devoted and 
suecesstal advocate of the Sabbath School cause, and 
bis experience las afforded him an unusual advantage | 
inthe preparation of ths book. Que of its peculiar 
merits is, that itis purely a ‘Sunday School Hymn 


Book.” Nearly 100 Uyinns not found tm any other 
edition.are inserted in this. A large number are of an 
occasional « haracter ° and ad ipte } to celebrations, rue 


ral excursions, &e. Tothe whole is appended a se- 
ries of | ‘ssons and prayers appropt jate tor the open- 
Phis book has the approba- 
tion of the Sua lay School Society, and needs no high- 


ing aud close of school. 
er recommendation.’ 
BENJ. H. GREENE, 


je29 Publisher, 124 Washington st. 


je- 


NEW BOOKS. The Ivish Girl, and other Poems, ! 
AN by Mrs Ellis, 1L2mo; The Poetical Works of 
Winthrop Mackwoath Praed, 12ino, edited by Rufus 

W. Griswold ‘Summer on the Lakes, by Miss S. M. 

Faller, L2mo; Life in the Sick Room, by Harriet § 
Martineau; Dick’s Christian Philosopher, a new edi- 
Dr Ware’s Memoirs of Noah Wor- 
Livermore’s Coumentary on Acts; Every 
Lady her own Flower Gardener; Scleetions from 
Fenelon, a new edition, transiated by Mrs Foltlen, with 
a preface, by Rev Dr Channing, 12mo; Mrs Ellis’s 
Wives, Women and Daughters of England, and Poe- 
try of Life, 8ino, beautifully illustrated; Melaia and 
other Poems, by Eliza Cook, L2ino, beautifully illus- 
trated; The Young Maiden, by A.B. Muzzey, a new 
edition (Sth) done up ina superior style of binding; 
Girlhood and Womanhood, by Mrs A. J. Graves, 12mo; 
The Mother’s Bock, a new edition, by Mrs Child; 
Cooper’s new Novel, Afloat and Ashore, 3 vols; for 
sule by W. CROSBY, 118 Washington st. je22 


tion, enlarged; 
cester; 


jer2 


t Ipee~ SUBSCRIBER proposes to take into his | 
family a few lads to educate in a thorough man- 
ner, either fur the University, the counting-room, an 
Afier fifteen years ex- 
perience in the oral method of instruction, he feels some 
His resi- | 
dence at Walpole, N. H., on the Connecticut river, is | 
one of the most moral, healthy, quiet and beautiful vil- | 
lages in New England, and can be reached in 86 hours | 
from the city of New York. ‘ferms, including board, 
tuition, washing, &c., $200 a year. Very few books 


required. For further particulars, apply to Rev. 8. K. | 
LOTHROP, 42 Court street, Boston. 
JOHN N. BELLOWS. | 

Walpole, N. H., Sept. 39, 1843. 
nines | 
H STORY OF RELIGIOUS DENOMINA-! 
L TIONS. An Original History of the Religious | 


Denominations at present existing in the United 
States, containing authentic accounts of their rise, pro- 
gress, statistics and doctrines, written expressly for 
the work by eminent Theological Professors, Minis- 
tersand Lay Members of the respective denominations, | 
8vo; just published. For sale by WM. CROSBY, | 
118 Washington st. jeld 
ne OF JOTHAM ANDER- 
SON.—This intevesting little work, by the late 
Rev Dr Ware, Jr., is for sale at the Christian Regis- 
ter Office, neatly bound in half morocco ; price $3 per 


o21 | 


ADICAL CURE OF HERNIA. Dr HEATON, 
, Mernber of the Mass. Medical Society and Boston 
Medieal Association, will continue to treat and cure 
HERNIA or RUPTURE, VARICOCILE, &c. under 
almost every variety of form in which they are present- | 
ed to the care of the Surgeon. Dr. H. also attends to 
the Medical and Surgical treatment of DISEASES OF 
THE EYE AND EAR. 

OFFICE 7 WINTER STREET, BOSTON. 
apl3 3m 





| Oper ecerpe SHOWER BATHS — easily used 
without wetting the floor or furniture. 

The subscriber respectiully informs the public that 
he vontinues to manufacture, :.nd has for sale, the just- 
ly celebrated SLIDING TOP SHOWER BATHS, 
— a patent was granted on the 12th of October, 

All orders will be immediately attended to, and they 
will be finished in such style as may be preferred by the 
purchaser. The rapid sale which this bath has had, 
and the universal approbation it has received, is a sul- 
ficient guaranty of its usefulness. 





The following letters addressed to the patentee, from 
gentlemen well known to the public,are offered as eviden- 
Ces of its great utility and adaptation to the purposes 
lor which it is designed. 


From the Rev. John Pierpont, Pastor of Hollis | 


street Church, Boston. 
Vebruary 13, 1844. 

Sis,—The Portable Shower Bath, manufactured by 
you, has been used by one of my faimily for about four 
mouths, and highly commends itself, as well for the 
compactness of its arrangement, as for the neatness 
and facility of its operation. [ have seen no other 
contrivance for the same purpose that combiues so 
many advgntages as this, and, al the same Lime, involyes 
so little expense. 

As 1 have been for several years in the daily use of 
the shower bath,with great benefit to myself, | can confi- 
dently recommend the § sliding top bath’ of Mr. Bates 
to all euch as wish to enjoy the comfort of conscious 
cleanliness, and the kindred blessings of cheerfulness 
and health, Joun Prenponr, 
Erom the Rev. Samuel Barrett, Pastor of Cham- 

bers street Church, Boston. 
March 12, 1844. 

Sir,—I have, during the last year, made use of 
‘Bates’ sliding top Shower Bath,’ and have been ex- 
ceedingly wellpleased withit. It seems to me to be su- 
perior, iu tmanay respects, to aay other shower bath that 
I have seen SAMUEL BARRETT. 
From Nestor Houghton, Esq., Nos. 1 and 2 Chat- 

ham Row, Boston. 
Mareh 12, 1844. 

Dear Sir,—! have been in the habit of using a shower 
bath, almost daily, for five or six years. beside the 
feeling of cleanlmess, I think it has been of advantage 
to my healib. I have used baths variously constructed, 
but none bave given me so much satisiaction as the one 
I obtained from you, called the ‘Sliding ‘Pop Shower 
Bath.’ Lt is simple in its construction, and works ea- 
sily. Atiny suggestion, several of my friends have 
alao made trial ot it; and all agree in pronouncing it 
the best article of the kind they have ever known. It 
ig a neat, compact piece of furniture, and the one I 
have J consider quite an ornament to my room. 

Yours, &e. N. Houcuron. 


From James E. Murdoch, E'sq., Vocal and Ath- 
letic Institute, Boylston Hall, Boston. 
March 12, 1844. 

Dear Sir,—I feel much pleasure in being able to bear 
testimony t> the great utility of your Shower Bath.— 
Asa promoter of health, the advantages arising trom 
its calculable. Having experienced them, I 
teel induced nmend them to general notice.— 
Che Slicing Top Shower Bath, of your construction, 
able 


use are i 






to retor 


is prefer to all others, inasmuch as it can be kept 
ina small space, and . 


ithout the 


its benefits enjoyed ata moment's 
loss of time, or the use of Baths 
1. James E. Murpocn. 
From gentlemen who have purchased the Bath, 
aud used it intheir Families. 
February 8, 1844. 
The undersigned, having used in our families Bates’ 
Patent Sliding Top Shower Bath, and being convinced 
tial if is a very Usetul, Convenient, and necessary arti- 
in its constrnuetion, and better a lapted 


notice, W 


differently constructs 


cle, more sim 
to the wants of the public than any thing heretofore 


Introduced, and wit j 


il, so low in price, compared with 


other bathing apparatus, that we take pleasure in re- bas fitted up with every regard tothe accommodation of 


commending it to all who are in the cleanly and healthy 
practice of trequent bathing; and we feel assured, 


that all who use it, will unite with as in the expression 

of approbation, which is fully justified by our experi- 
ec. 

Henry T. Butier,East Bos- William Beals, Boston. 
ton, M. M. Ballou, =“ 

Thos. W. Haskins, Rox- Samuel A. Waiker, Brook 
bury line, 

S. Gardner, Reston. 

Phineas E. Gay, Boston. William Dall, Boston, 

Frankha Gre er e, Jr, Bos- F. Bartlett, Re xbury. 
ton. C. Briggs, $s 

Samuel 8. Curtis, Boston, George Browne, Boston. 


DR. COMBE’S VIEWS OF BATHING. 


BATHING 
says Dr. Comte 


AND SHOWFRING. 


tive and restorative of health and comfort is neglected. 
Most people think if they bathe themselves once or 
twice a year itis quite sufficient, whereas nove should 


think of washing themselves less than once a week. If 


stucents and professional men would faithfuily attend 
tu this item of their duty, we should not hear them 
speak so often of bad digestion, ill health, and unfit- 
livery many whe now find an un- 
i live to a good oldage, free of those 


Ness flor stuly5 an 
itu iw Crave, we ul 
i ihat ina thousand torms prey upon the body. 
thing that will give the system so healthtu! 
as this. Water, of tepid or blood 
warmth, with a flesh brosh or otherwise, should 


Oiscases 
There is n 


and agreeable a tone 


erally be use 


be care 


, especially by invalids. 
tiiy dried a 





next te th yehould be changed. This should be 
frithtully repeated according to the circumstances o 


t t in iv} ti. 
that} it 
Apparatus 


uxand [ustances is now ruined. 

for Vapor Baths always on hand. 

L. V. BADGER, 49 Congress street. 
March 12, 1844. 3in my 25 
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bay ie LENINGTON INSTITUTION, For 


4 Young Ladies and Gentlemen. This Semi 


Henry Barditt, Cambridge, 


‘Tt is surprising,’ 
in his excellent treatise on health, * to 
what a lamentable extent this most important preserva- 


gen- 
The skin should 
iter washing, and the flannels worn 


By this means health weuld be secured 
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| are IMPORTANT: Alldiscoveries in den. 
| tend to a prea’ ’ her Mechanical or Surgical, that 
| gery, shosld be pac name gra in that branch of Sur. 
| the public et 4 nown by all proper mivans, that 
| ble from then nT u mentees of the benefits deriva. 
| ether adiees, iene uxuries of life, connected with 
pom eee Se pe Onstitutional or local, have made 
natural teeth, as wubke, wretier god. Houkh of owe 
| the dental profession, a een ahe'a Mr 
| steal, in a manner the leuatobjectionahion heed 
j of much weight, have been urged ee a irrpe 
| teeth on plate, from the known fact Pow te a ven sn 
| of brass and copper are contained jn the et oe ge 
used, for connecting the teeth with the pl eae . 
| purity of this composition is seen after a few {; ry 2 
| a change of its color, toa dark dirty spueacneet oa 
, tended witha brassy taste. But this js not all Ti 
| connecting of not less than four different kinds of aia! 
| in the mouth, produces a galvanic action, which te an 
to impair the general health of the gums, and aoand. 
quently to eflect unfavorably the remaining natural 
weth. DR. S. STOCKING, Surgeon Dentist, has 
succeeded ia making such improvements in the stnene 
of setting artificial teeth on plate, as to entirely obvi- 
ate every objection that can be urged against them: 
the solder used by him, being of equal purity with the 
plate, and warranted to neither oxidize, or produce the 
unpleasant taste of brass or copper while we rn. An 
Haproverment of great importance has also been recent- 
ly made by Dr. S. in the manner of adapting the. slate 
to the mouth, with such fastenings as will admit Ry the 
whole work being removed, and replaced again, at the 
pleasure of the wearer, with as much conve nience, ave 
gl ave Cun be taken from the hand, ora ring from the 
finger, and then replaced again: and i 
are firm, easy and inoffensive. 


c yet, when on, 
These are improve- 
heats that commend th -mselves to the consideration of 
all who may desire artificial teeth. During the two 
past years not less than 15,000 teeth that had become 
painful, by reason of the exposure of the dental nerve 

have been successfully treated by DrS. by first de diecias: 
ing the nerve and lining membrane of the reeth with 
his anodyne, without pain, aad then filling them. As 
there 18a general disposition in the community to de- 
fer all unnecessary operations on their teeth until they 
becoine paintul, it is most respectfully urged, that ail 
teeth be imme liately filled, as soon as decay has com- 
menced, befure the general health of the teeth is effect- 
ed, and if properly done the tooth is sate for life. The 
proper filling for such cases is unquestionably the purest 
gold. I he usual method of setting teeth on wood 
pivot, 43 found to be objectionable, as the pivot is too 
table to become soft and weak, and ina few morths 
breaks entirely off. An improvementof much import- 
ance has been adopted by Dr S. in substituting ‘gold 
and silver pivots, which sake them ten-fold firmer sand 
less offensive. Dr S. continues the use of his justly 

celebrated Parisian Instruments for the extraction if 
ulcerated teeth, stumps, and fongs, and ean assure the 
public, that in the hands of one, possessing a correct 
knowlede of their use with an experience of twenty-five 
years, success must always bethe result. Terms: for 
a full set of upper and under teeth on plates, from $50 
to $100; For a full upper set confined by atmr spheric 
pressure, from 25 to $50; For two or more teeth on 
plate, confined to other teeth by clasps, from 2 to 85; 
For setting on goldand silver pivots, from 1,50 to €3; 
For fillmg common sized cavities with gold $1 ; For 
all other kinds of filling, from 50 cents 1o $1; Ex- 
tracting 25 cents. All operations warranted. Office, 
No 266 Washington street, corner of Avon Place, Bos- 


ton. 6m my 25 


MEDICATED 
Vapor Bath Establishment, 


= £9 Dp 
ASYLUM FOR THE SICK, 
Vo. 12 Franklin Street, Boston. 
H R. M M. MILES would re spectfulls inform the 
public, that his house is situated in one of the most 
pleasant, quret and central streets in the ¢ ity, which he 
the invalid. Patients are alw ays under his immediate 
care, and can be boarded at a reasonable rate while they 
inay wish to remain at his house. AJl who may pat- 
ronize this establishinent can depend upon thorough 
medical treatment; aud every means will be used to 
render their situation pleasant, and to effect a cure in 
the shortest possible time. 

He has likewise secured the services of Mr Henry 
BP. May,as an assistant. 

Ladies who may wish to enjoy the luxuries of this 
celebrated Vapor Bath, or who may require medical 
aid will be waited upon by accommodating Fewale At- 
tendants and the best of Nurses. Their department is 
entirely disconnected from that of the Gentiemen. 

Dr Miles has made the study of Medicated Baths 
a part of his medical education: and he has found by 
long experience, that the Whitlaw Medicated Vapor 
Bath of the most efficacious agents ever in- 
vented for removing every kind of disease that preys 
upon the human system; and in connection with other 
appropriate medicines, it will effect a permanent cure 
inalleases within the reach of human skill; and it has 
proved aremedy in hundreds of cases, when every thi 
else has failed. This is particularly the . 


is one 





case with 
che onic diseases, like the following, viz: salt rheum, 
scrofula, rhe matism, gout, palsy, newralgia, tic dolo- 
reux, nervous irritalility, painfuland diseased eyes, 
sure throat, diseases of the liver, dyspepsia, costive- 
ness, piupled lace, ring worms, erysipelas, 
glancular affections, dropsy, consumption, (phtisis pul- 
monalis,) deafness, asthma, catarrh, leprosy, cancer, 
gravel, female complaints in general, and all cutaneous 
The lungs are readily reached by inhaling 
the vapor of the Bath, and this will often restore 
them to health. The vapor of the materials used 
cleanses and strengthens the skin, that extensive organ 
which nature has provided for removing injurious mat- 
ter fromthe system. 

The Medicated Vapor Baths are esteemed 
a great luxury by many who have noparticular disease 
being far superior to any other kind of Bath. 
are varied, lo adapt them to Various constitutions and 


obstinate 


aiseases. 


moreover 


' 


- icate and feeble, without apprehension of taking cold; 





nary (which is about nine miles trom Boston) isintend- the use of them proving a tonic, and consequently in- 
ed tor Pupils of both sexes, and will embrace all the | vigorating and fortifying the system; but they should 
bi nehes of a thorough English, Classical and Polite be saved from the hands of quar ks and ignorant men, 
Edueation. with as much care as we would rescue pearls from the 
; Phe pupils will be under the instruction, supervis- trawpling of swine. They are highly recommended by 
jon and direction of Rev Charles M. Bower. Instruct- some of the first Physi ‘jans in this country and in E a 
or in Languages and Mathematics; Mrs Rebecca W. rope. Patients can take them under the advice of their 





Evelish Literature and Science. 
Music, Drawing 
mental branches, by competent Teachers. 
Terms per Qaarter of Eleven Weeks. 
Elementary English Stuacdies, $5.00 


English Literature and Science, 8.00 
English Literature and Science. (including 

the French Language) 10,00 
Do do do do lo do and Drawing, 12,00 
Do do do do, Latin and Greek Languages, 12,00 
Greek and Latin Language and Literature, 

(exclusively ) 8,00 
Music, 10,00 


Board 1,75 to 3,00, according to age and require- 
ments of pupils. Term commences Ist day of May. 

Apply to STILLMAN L. LOTHROP, East Les- 
ington, Secretary and Treasurer. tf apis 


AREENWOOD’S PSALMS AND HY NS.— 

¥ JENKS & PALMER have just published the 
thirty-sixth edition of fa Colleetion of Psalms and 
Hymns for Christian Worship,’ by Rev F. W. P. 
Greenwood. 

This collection of Psalins and Hymns 1s universally 
approved, by all persons who have examined it; and 
has given great satisfaction where it has been used. 

The foliowing are some of the societies and towns in 
which the book is in use, viz: King’s Chapel, (Rev 
Ff. W. P. Greenwood;) Hollis Street Society, (Rev 
J. Pierpont; ) Second Society, (Rev C, Robbins ;) New 
South Society (Rev A. Young;) Federal street Soci- 
ety (Rev Dr Chanving;) Bulfinch st. Church (Rev 
Frederick T. Gray;) Purchase street, (Rev Mr Cool- 
idge,) Boston. Church of the Messiah, New York, 

Kev Dr Dewey;) Church of the Savior, Brooklyn, 
N.Y.(Rev Mr Farley ;) Cambridge, E. Cambridge, W. 
Cambridge, Cambridgeport, Roxbury, Milton, Dor- 
chester, Marsit ’ 
Chelsea, Lowell, Lexington, Lincoln, Weston, New- 
buryport, Sandwich, Sherburne, Uxbridge, Medfield, 
Lancaster, Chelmsford, Hingham, Cohasset, Ashby, 
Andover, Dover, Northboro’, Cabotviile, Ipswich, 
Bedford, Greenticld, Beverly, Dedham, Medford, Bil- 
leriea, Waltham, Lyon, Brookline, Sterling, Mass; 
Portsmouth, Walpole, Dover, N. H; Portland, Hal- 





lowell, Aueusta, Bangor, Castine, Me; Hartford, Ct; | 


< > - ie 
Syracuse, Rochester, N. Y; Providence, Newport, R. 


I; Brattleboro’, Vt; Savannah, Geo; Mobile, Ala; | 


Allton, Hl; St. Louis, Mo; Louisville, Ky; and many 
other societies in New England and the Southern and 
Western States. 


° . 7 ° | 
The book was enlarged upon publication of the six- 


teenth edition by the addition of about sixty Hymns.— 
Nor farther alterations or additions are contemplated. 
Societies and Clergymen are respectfully requested to 
examine this collection, and those wishing copies for 


that purpose will be supplied gratis, by applying to tho | 


Publishers, Boston, 131 Washington st., (up stairs.) 
ap27 ul ; 


TATHANIEL DEARBORN has engraved and 


4 © 2 Nande | 
published two very neat small Maps, on Cards, | 


about 6 inches by 8. One is a Map of Massachusetts, 
and the other of New Hampshire and Vermont. 
He has also published in the same style a very heau- 
tiful plan of our city. They are for sale at the — 
— 


stores. 3t 








- ADIES’ BUSKIN SHOES. A large and hean- 
44 tifal assortment of black, green, bronze and Fawn 
Buskin Shoes, just receivedat BELL’S, 155 Wash- 
ingt mst, opposite the Old South Church. lm mylJ 


S. BODEN, 


JOHN 
SAIL MAKER, 
Head of Commercial Wharf. 
{i Sails made on the most reasonable terms and 


warranted in all respects at the shortest notice. 


feb 18 


Peacher in Frenchand the Elementary Eng- 
thes; Mr Stillman L. Lothrop, Instructor in rigidly adhered to. 


ield, Watertown, Brookfield, Brighton, | 





» } aah i > } ’ 
own Physicians,and rely npon their directions being 


He ts for the sale of Hicks & Miner’s 


agent 


and Painting, with other Orna-) Portable Vapor Bath, which can be medicated in a 
4 
h 


few minutes with Sulphur, Chlorine, Sulpl 
Iodine, Soda and Potash; Vegetables and essential 
oils. It contains all the elements of its operation with- 
in itself—It is well recommended by Physicians of the 
highest standing throughout the country—Patronized 
by the New York City Hospital, and gives entire sat- 
: it has heen introduced. Circulars 
with 





isfaction wherever 
containing certificatesand directions are furnishe: 
each Bath. 
These Baths can be administered to persons who 
may be confined at their houses in the city aud vicinity. 
REFERENCES. 


Phineas Capen, Eaq, Probate Office, 


‘ 


Boston. 


| Nathaniel Rogers, Marlboro’ Hotel, “se 
| George G. Smith, 186 Washington street, ee 
Joha N. Bradley, 16 State streer, ss 
L. A. Huntington, 76 Washington street, 66 
Samuel H. Gregory, 25 Court street, se 
A. Ball, M. D., 34 ‘Tremont Row, “ 
J. Tucker, M. D., 4 Hamilton place, “ 
E. G. Tucker, M. D., 4 Hamilton place, “s 


Daniel Mano, M. D., 20 Washington street, Salem. 

Kimball & Butterfield, Editors ot the Essex County 
Whig, 9 North Common street, Lynn. 

S. Newman, Esq, Newbury port. 

Philip Cushing, “ 
my 25 


Pas HANGINGS. WM. P. WHITE & CQ. 
J 


Manufacturers « f Pay er Hang gs, at Newark, N. 
-, would respectfully inform the trade and others that 
they areconstantly supplying their Agents in Boston 
with a full stock of new patterns of Paper Hangings 
aud Borders fully equal to the French, which will be 
so dat very low prices. The trace, builders and oth- 
ers, purchasers of Papers, will do well to examine their 
stock before buying. 


SAML. B. PIERCE & CO., Agents, 








mh9 3in 51 and 33 Broad st., Boston. 
OFFICE OF THE 
| CHRISTIAN EYAMINER, 
| AND 
RELIGIOUS MISCELLANY, 
AT 





WM. CROSBY’S, 
118 Washington Street, Boston. 


| T. HOMER, 
Vo. 174 Chestnut Street, Philadelp"ia. 
| POCKET BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
ND Importer and Dealer of French, English and 
£4 German Fancy Goods, Toys, &c. &c. 

N. B. Kid Gloves cleaned. ~ ‘ 

&G Remember that the name is in Porcelain, ove! 
the door—opposite the Washington House. dl6 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER’ 


MORNING, 








PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY 
BY DAVID REED, 
At 1 Water Sircet, Boston. 


| ‘TERMS.—-Turer Donrars, payable in 

| months, or Ttwo DOLLARS AND Firty CEntTs, 
paid in advance. ' 

| ‘To individuals or companies who pa} 
| five copies, sixth copy willbe sent gratis. 

| No subscriptions discontinued, except at the discretion 
of the publisher, until all arrearages ere pal A cain 

All communications, as well as ve — 

relating to the Christian Register, should be a 

to DaviD REED, Boston. 
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diseases; andthey may be advantageously taken by all, 
from the most athletic and robust, down to the mustdel- 
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